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TO GIVE NEW YORK 
SEASON OF WAGNER 
OPERAS IN ENGLISH 


Group of Leading Music Man- 
agers, Headed by Charles L. 
Wagner, Is Behind Project 
for Series of Productions at 
Manhattan Opera House in 
March—Performances Will 
Be at Popular Prices 





AN ambitious presentation of grand 
opera, more especially Wagner 
operas in English, to be heard by New 
Yorkers not later than next March, is 


planned, according to information re- 
ceived by MUSICAL AMERICA, by a group 


of prominent New York managers, 
headed by Charles L. Wagner, the man- 
ager of John McCormack and other stars. 
Loudon Charlton, Milton Aborn and R. 
E. Johnston are among the others inter- 
ested in the project. Since the spring of 


1917, when the United States declared 
war on Germany, no operas by Richard 
Wagner have been heard in New York 
or indeed in the East, except the trans- 
lated “Parsifal,” given at the Metropoli- 
tan last season and the “tabloid” ver- 
sion of “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” 
at the Capitol. Lovers of Richard the 
Great’s music will thus have something 
to look forward to, if the plan develops. 

As blocked out, the project will in no 
way interfere with the Metropolitan’s 
clientéle, since prices are to range from 
$1 to $3 per seat. It has, in fact, been 
intimated that the plan is looked upon 
most favorably by the Broadway music 
temple’s management, inasmuch as a 
taste for grand opera in English or oth- 
erwise and at any price invariably re- 
dounds to the Metropolitan’s ultimate 
benefit. In this connection, it will doubt- 
less be remembered that the short-lived 
Century Opera experiment under the 
Messrs. Aborn in giving an opera réper- 
toire at moderate prices and partly also 
in English, was carried through by the 
co-operation and encouragement of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The present intention of the promoters 
of the plan is to give the performances 
at the Manhattan Opera House after the 
Chicago Opera Association finishes its 
New York season there. Accordingly, 
first performances will be given in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, before New York 
hears them in March. 

Charles L. Wagner, asked by a rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA to 
corroborate the foregoing statements, 
ecquiesced, adding: “Of course, all this 
must be understood to be tentative; it 
is what we hope to do. What we shall 
do definitely will be announced after the 
meeting of the managers, to occur this 
month. 

“As to the financing of the plan, that,” 
Mr. Wagner said, “would not be difficult,” 
adding with a smile, “You know, if nec- 
essary, I could back it myself.” 





THEATRE DE VERSAILLES 
MAY BE NEW BAYREUTH 





To Present Musical Allegory in Louis 
Quinze Music Temple Instead 
of at Opéra 


\ special cable dispatch to The Sun 
and New York Herald of Aug. 29 states 
that a movement has been started in 
aris to remodel the Théatre de Ver- 
sailles built by Louis XV, and to concen- 
trate their productions dealing with his- 
torical subjects, ballets and allegories, 
as in the time of Louis de Bien-Aimé; 
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thus leaving the Paris Opéra House to be 
devoted exclusively to grand opera. 

Since the Commune, the theater has 
been at the disposal of the French Par- 
liament for use on state occasions. It is 
immediately in front of the left wing of 
the chateau of Louis XV, in verdant sur- 
roundings of great beauty, and has a 
seating capacity of 1200 easily increased 
to 2000, with a stage one of the largest 
on the Continent. The Senate has ap- 
pointed M. Chaussemiche, connected with 
the Opéra, to report on the cost of mod- 
ernizing the structure. 

It was reported that the Senate would 
be asked to provide a fund of 1,000,000 
francs for this work and to put the new 
Bayreuth on its feet, when a group of 
prominent French theatrical managers 
will be ready to carry it on and demon- 
strate that it will be a profitable venture. 
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STRAUSS SHUNS U. S. 
Composer Will Return to Austria by 
Way of Spain 
A cable from Genoa states that Richard 
Strauss left there on Aug. 12 for Brazil, 
where he will conduct ten concerts each 
in Rio de Janeiro and San Paulo. From 
Brazil he plans to go to Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo, to conduct a number of his 
own compositions and works by Mozart, 
Beethoven and Wagner. He will direct 
performances of “Lohengrin” and “The 

Rose Cavalier.” 
It is Strauss’ intention to arrange for 
a concert tour of the Symphony Orches- 


tra of Vienna through the South Amer- 
ican states. He will return to Spain, in 
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November, to fill a number of engage- 
ments and from there go to Vienna. 


Decorated by Belgian 
King 

Mischa Elman, violinist, has been de- 
corated by the King of the Belgians, 
according to a cable dispatch received in 
New York this week from Eugene Ysaye, 
who conducted a musical festival in 
honor of the .Vieuxtemps centenary at 
Vervierge@OeRtigm, where Elman ap- 
peare NY gaye apd Iman have for some 
seas@iw £iven’ jomt 


arts in America. 
Mr. ve agers g an European 
..* Saye, y return, shortly, 


Mischa Elman 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
TO NAME CIVILIAN 
MUSIC DIRECTORS 


Washington Authorizes Ap- 
pointment of Non-enlisted 
Men If Command Has None 
to Qualify — Singing Pro- 
claimed as a Real Factor 
in Developing Efficiency and 
Morale—Value of Music Is 
Again Officially Recognized 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1—The 

War Department, by an order em- 
powering commanding officers to appoint 
a civilian musical director when qualified 
officers or enlisted men are not avail- 
able, has entered upon a distinct depar- 
ture from its established custom. Music 
in its relation to efficiency, morale and 
contentment of the soldier, is now em- 
phasized by the departme=t, which di- 
rects that specific attention be devoted 
to this subject. This will include the 


organization of orchestras, regular drill 
periods for singing and informal enter- 
tainments. 

Major General P. C. Harris, the ad- 
jutant general, in discussing the new rul- 
ing of the department, said that the mili- 
tary value of bands had long been un- 
derstood and appreciated, but it was not 
until after the World War that singing 
was considered as a means for develop- 
ing military spirit in the army and not 
merely a form of entertainment. 

“The department now recognizes the 
fact,” he said, “that for creating and 
maintaining good spirits, making lighter 
the burdens of the march, overcoming 
self-consciousness, developing initiative, 
increasing the power of the voice for 
giving commands, singing, as a contrib- 
uting factor, has a real and definite 
value. ; 

“The War Department now requires 
the musical director to be responsible 
for singing, both instructional and re- 
creational, for the entire command; the 
training of song leaders for all units; 
for the organization of orchestras and 
musical organizations, and for the prep- 
aration of musical programs for enter- 
tainments.” 

Civilians may be employed to carry out 
the education and recreation program of 
the army where officers or enlisted men 
with the necessary qualifications are not 
available. However, in nearly every 
command there will be found an officer or 
a soldier who can be developed easily 
into a satisfactory musical director. Su- 
pervisors of vocational schools of music 
may be utilized in directing the recrea- 
tional activities of the command. 

In order that this musical program 
may be rapidly and substantially devel- 
oped, civilian musical directors will be 
assigned by the War Department to the 
military departments. Funds will be al- 
lotted to cover the salaries and authorized 
travel expenses of these departmental 
musical directors. 


TELMANJI AND HOEHN TO 
APPEAR HERE IN 1921-22 











Violinist and Pianist Will Play Under 
_Annie Friedberg’s Management— 
Plans for This Season 


Annie Friedberg, the New York man- 
ager, has just returned from a two 
months’ trip to Europe where she con- 
cluded arrangements for bringing over 
some stars for the season of 1921-22. 
Among the famous artists who w'll be 
presented by her in this country are 
Telmanji, the Hungarian violinist; Al- 
fred Hoehn, the pianist, a young Scotch 
violinist, an English pianist and _ sev- 
eral singers. Miss Friedberg reports a 
splendid season for her artists this year, 
which will open about a month earlier 
than heretofore. 

Arrigo Serato, the noted Italian vio- 
linist, will arrive here about the middle 
of October for his second American con- 
cert tour, which will tae ffm. as far as 
the Pacific coast.. He will ap with 
all the principal orghestras, including the 
New York Phil onic and thesNa- 
tional Symphony. > en s 
_Edwin Hughes, The emineyfeAmonican 
pianist, will open j Lockport Festival 
on Sept. 6 and ha first part #f the 
season well booked. i > 


Mario Laurenti will begin his season 
also on Sept. 6 in a tour of the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company, which will be 
followed by concerts with Frieda Hem- 
pel. This will bring him back in time 
for the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Mabel Beddoe, who has been on vaca- 
tion in Canada, will open her season 
with a recital at Athens, Pa., on Sept. 
8, and will be heard in many cities, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, 
Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Erie, Stamford, Oxford and New York. 

“La Sourdine Ensemble” will open the 
third season under Miss Friedberg’s 
management with a concert at Columbia 
University on Oct. 21. All the other ar- 
tists under Miss Friedberg’s manage- 
ment are well booked. 








Erno Dohnanyi Will 
Again Tour America 
After Long Absence 





Erno Dohnanyi, Eminent Hungarian 
Pianist 


Returning here after having made a 
successful American tour many years 
ago, Erno Dohnanyi, the eminent Hun- 
garian pianist and composer, will appear 
next season under the management of 
Jules Daiber. When in America before 
Mr. Dohnanyi played as soloist with the 
Kneisel Quartet, introducing his Quintet 
in C Minor for piano and strings. His 
appearances won him high praise, both 
as pianist and as composer. He will be 
heard on his forthcoming tour as soloist 
with orchestra and also in recital. 

Abroad Dohnanyi has toured exten- 
sively in Germany, Austria, Russia and 
Great Britain, and is recognized in all 
these countries as a noteworthy figure 
in the concert field. As a composer he 
has in recent years attracted much at- 
tention, his works having been produced 
with exceptional success. Among his 
stage works are his pantomime, “Pier- 
rette’s Veil,” first given in Dresden in 
1910, and his opera, “Tante Simona,” 
given in Dresden two years later. His 
instrumental works include two concer- 
tos for piano and orchestra and Varia- 
tions, Op. 25, a Konzertstiick, Op. 12, for 
‘cello and orchestra, a Sonata in C sharp 
minor for violin and piano devoted to two 
symphonies, numerous piano pieces and 
two string quartets. 





New York’s Newest Concert Hall, Seat- 
ing 1500, to Open in Fall 


New York will have a new concert and 
recital hall when the Town Hall at 113-23 
West Forty-third Street comes to com- 


pletion after Nov. 1. This edifice, which 
is being erected by the League for Politi- 
cal Education, at a cost of one and a 
quarter million dollars, will contain one 
of the most beautiful auditoriums in the 
city, being thoroughly equipped in every 
respect, and having a seating capacity of 
1510 with additional room for 400 
“standees.” Special attention has been 
pa‘d to the matter of the acoustics, which 
were designed by the late Prof. Sabine 
of Harvard, and are considered practic- 
ally perfect. The hall will be devoted to 
purposes of the League in the mornings, 
but will be devoted for concerts and re- 
citals afternoons and evenings. 


NEW ORLEANS UNION 
DEMANDS REJECTED 


Musicians Ask Too Much 
Wage Increase, Says New 
League of Managers 


NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 23.—The United 
Theatrical Protective League, an asso- 
ciation including all of the managers of 
New Orleans theaters and allied inter- 
ests, has. organized as a permanent in- 
stitution, and the president, Ben Piazza, 
manager of the Orpheum Theater, -has 
taken up the question of the 40 per cent 


wage increase demanded by the Musi- 
cians’ Mutual Protective Union, Local 
174. It was decided by the League to 
reject this demand on the ground that it 
is excessive. However, the League in- 
tends to confer with the musicians to see 
if some amicable agreement cannot be 
arranged. The present weekly wage for 
orchestras of the Crescent and Palace 
is $40; the Orpheum and Tulane pay 
$41.25; the Strand pays $40; the Liberty, 
$35, and the Trianon, $32. Organists 
have been getting $40, $45 and $50, and 
leaders have been receiving $60, and the 
managers claim that these wages are in 
excess of those paid theater musicians in 
other cities of the country. 

Three free scholarships in voice cul- 
ture are offered members of the congre- 
gation of Trinity Episcopal Church 
through the generosity of an anonymous 
donor. The > has been submitted to 
the vestry through Mary Moloney, or- 
ganist of the church. The only stipula- 
tion is that persons taking advantage of 
the opportunity must give their serv- 
ices free to Trinity choir at least until 
the course is completed. 

Dorothy Turner, violinist, pupil of 
the New Orleans Conservatory of Music, 
attracted much complimentary attention 
when she appeared on a program at the 
Patrons’ Union, in Forest, Miss., re- 
cently. 

The fall catalogue of the Conservatory 
announces the addition to the piano 
faculty of Edouard Potjes, former di- 
rector of piano at the Royal Conserva- 








tory, Ghent, Belgium. The fall ;, 
will begin Oct. 15. 

Fifty musicians of Tuskegee Instit 
composing a band under the direc: 
of Captain F. L. Drye, formerly of 
United States Army, and a glee club . 
quartet, have made a good impressio 
New Orleans. Alvin J. Neely, regis: 
of the institute, directs the glee ely} 

HP. S 


JAPANESE SINGER TOURS 
KOREA AS PROPAGANDI:?T 








Nippon Government Distributes So, 
to Railroad Employees, Colonists 
and School Children 


TOKIO, JAPAN, Aug. 1.—In view of 
state of dissatisfaction in Korea as 
gards the spiritual tie between the | 


reans and the Japanese, some Japan. 
musicians have taken the task wu) 
themselves to effect an emotional | 
similation through music. A_ { 
months ago Mme. Yanagi, the pro 
nent Japanese singer, completed 
extensive recital tour through |! 
rea with her husband, a nove! 
with the professed intention of prom 
ing a closer relationship with 
Koreans. Quite recently an orchestra 
some fifty members composed of stude 
from the Imperial University started 

a concert trip covering the peninsi|, 
with the same purpose. Thus it is no: 
worthy that the musicians were the firs: 
to realize the mission of perfecting w)).: 
couldn’t be accomplished by the saber or 
by any other means that the Governme: 
might undertake. 

The railway department of the Jaja- 
nese government has recently distributed 
among its employees the “Railway 
Song,” intended to be sung at meetinys 
and on other occasions. This employ- 
ment of singing for purposes of genera! 
government works has been a notable 
feature of late. To cite another in- 
stance, the Bureau of Colonies is prepar- 
ing a “Colonial Song” for the use of 
primary school children throughout the 
country for the promotion of interest 
in the Japanese colonies. Then, the 
“Farm Song,” words by an official in 
Fukuoka Prefecture, has been adopted by 
the authorities for use in schools in the 
prefecture. H. IWAKkI. 








Werrenrath Ready for Record 
Season After European Successes 





(Portrait on Cover Page) 


EINALD WERRENRATH, who has 

long been recognized in this country 
as one of the foremost American artists, 
has earned from James G. Huneker, the 
American musical and literary critic, the 
superlative phrase quoted on the front 
page,—“His way vocal perfection lies.” 
It is a pleasure to find such keen discern- 
ment and subtle appreciation of Mr. 
Werrenrath’s catholic taste in art, the 
equally fine interpretation of his songs 
and his exceptional vocal ability. 

It was fitting that Mr. Werrenrath’s 
eminently successful season in this coun- 
try should be topped off with two equally 
successful recitals in Queen’s Hall in 
London, and one in Paris at the home of 
Mr. Schoelkopf, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

Among the seven festivals at which 
the baritone sang this year was the 
famous one at Worcester at which he 
made his fifth appearance. Others were 
Pittsfield, Mass., New York City Spring 
Festival, Fitchburg, Mass., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Ithaca, N. Y., and Keene, N. H. 


Eight orchestral appearances are to his 
credit during the past season. In fact, 
he sang four times in three days with 
the New York and Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestras, twice in Philadelphia, 
once in New York, and once in Brooklyn. 
He also sang with the New York Sym- 
phony in Washington and in Baltimore, 
and twice with the St. Louis Symphony. 
He had eleven appearances in New York 
City, besides his operatic season at the 
Metropolitan, appearing as Valentine in 
“Faust” and Escamillo in “Carmen.” 
Among the eleven recitals were two pub- 
lic ones at Carnegie Hall, one at the 
Hall of Fame at New York University, 
a joint recital at the Manhattan Opera 
House, and two recitals in Brooklyn. 
Outside of New York City, through the 


state, he appeared in Rochester, Glovers- 
ville, Utica, Buffalo and Ithaca. 

He gave two public recitals at Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Mass., and one in Chicago, 
eight recitals in the state of Ohio, nanie- 
ly, in Toledo, Dayton, Ashtabula, Youngs- 
town, two in Cleveland, Columbus and 
Van Wert. He had eleven appearances 
in the state of Pennsylvania: in Pitts- 
burgh, Reading, Titusville, Erie, Harris- 
burg, Bradford, Ogontz, Philadelphia, 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. Besides the 
Pittsfield and Worcester, Mass., appear- 
ances, others in the state were Amherst, 
two in Springfield, Lowell, and five ap- 
pearances in Boston. The last, which 
took place the afternoon of April! 1}, 
preceded a recital given the same eve- 
ning in Brockton. In New Jersey, /\'s 
appearances were in East . Orange, 
Ridgewood, Westfield and Princeton. !n 
the Virginias, he appeared in Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, Norfolk, Wheeling and Clarks- 
burg. Other recitals were given in Bur- 
lington, Vt., Milwaukee, Wis., Fayette: 
ville, N. C., Greenville, N. C., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., Beloit, Wis., and three in 
Indiana: Crawfordsville, Bloomington 
and Lafayette. 

Mr. Werrenrath left this country 
May, spending June in England 
France, returning to this country ea!!y 
in July. 

His New York recital for the coming 
season has been booked for Sund:y 
afternoon, Jan. 9. Two tours have be." 
booked for him through the South and 
Southwest,.the first in February a 
March, for which thirteen contracts ha\¢ 
already been signed and others :°¢ 
pending, and the second tour in Ap"! 
with five recitals have been booked. T 
season marks his fourth re-engagem:"! 
In aS many years with the Arion Cl.) 
of Milwaukee. A short New England 
tour has already been booked around t'' 
Pittsfield, Quincy and Haverhill s 
tions. He will give his first concert 
the season in Rochester, N. Y., on Sep’: 
27, following which he will be heard 
Boston, Brooklyn, Woonsocket, New 
Castle, Trenton, Williamsport, Wate’ 
town and Elmira. G. D. 
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Otokar Bartik to Bring Kubelik Twins to America for Tour 








Violinist’s Talented Daughters 
Will Come Here Season Af- 
ter Next, According to Con- 
cert Manager Who Has Just 
Returned from European 
Trip — Father Will Write 
Double Concerto for Them 
— Czechoslovakian Chorus 
Also Engaged for Tour of 
United States, While Selma 
Kurz Will Sing Here in 
Concerts and Nedbal and 
Celansky Will Come as 
Guest-Conductors 


TOKAR BARTIK, returned to New 
York on the S. S. La France last 
week after a whirlwind trip to Europe, 
during which, from the time he landed 
on the other -side, the end of June, he 


® was occupied with his various activities 


and had little or no time for rest or 
sightseeing. 

“We stopped in Paris a few days 
directly after landing,” said Mr. Bartik 
to a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
and while there went to a performance 
of ‘Faust’ at the Opéra. It struck me 
as rather poor, judged by the standard 
at the Metropolitan. There was some 
good singing, but the production was 
stereotyped to the last degree and tradi- 
tion-bound. 

“We hurried on to Prague, and I was 
greatly interested in the political situa- 
tion, aS sO much had been said and so 
much eontradicted in the papers that 
I was anxious to see for myself. I am 
glad to report that of all the countries 
I visited on this trip I found the least 
unrest in Czechoslovakia. The general 
atmosphere is radical, yes, but not Bol- 
shevist. Everybody makes a lot and 
talks a lot of being what they call ‘free’; 
everyone thinks he is right in every re- 
spect and no one wants a boss, but food 
is plentiful and not as expensive as in 
other countries, and for a person with 
American money it was not bad at all. 

“The performances of opera that I 
spoke to you about in June, as being 
arranged especially for me, were most 
interesting. I heard ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ and ‘The Devil’s Wall,’ both by 
Smetana; ‘From Story to Story,’ of 
Nedbal, and, which interested me most, 
‘The Guardian’ by Janacek. Both the 
libretto and the music of this last are 
delightful, and I have brought back the 
score with me in the hope of interesting 
Mr. Gatti in it. I brought also the score 
of ‘The Polish Jew’ by Karél Weiss, 
which is to be given at the ‘Met’ this 
winter. 

Visits President Masaryk 


“T had the pleasure of a visit in the 
home of President Masaryk, who had as 
guest at the same time Dr. Stepanek, 
who comes to Washington this fall as 
ambassador from Czechoslovakia. It 
was through Dr. Stepanek that I got 
the Czechoslovakia Singing Teachers’ 
Chorus for a tour of the United States 
winter after next. It was impossible 
to get them for this season, as there 
are so few teachers that all of them 
had to make special arrangements for 
their year of absence. The organiza- 
tion is a male chorus of about fifty 
members, and is, I think, very fine. 

“My next stop was with Jan Kubelik 
at his castle at Bytcice where I stayed 
for a week. It was delightful to see 
this artist in the midst of his family of 
seven children. He is an ideal father 
and they all adore him. His day is 
always lived strictly by rule. He rises 
early and takes a long horseback ride, 
then breakfasts with the whole family, 
followed by two hours of practice with 
his twin daughters, Annie and Mary, 
aged sixteen, of whom more later. He 
teaches them and accompanies them. At 
twelve o’clock he rings a huge bell in 
one of the towers, and work all over 
the estate ceases for an hour during 
which the family has luncheon and sits 
and talks for another hour, perhaps, 
afterward. Then two hours of prac- 
“se by himself, two hours of hard work. 

1en this is over he again rings the 
bel and everyone assembles for coffee 
and cakes. At five the whole family of 






Jan Kubelik on His 
Estate at Bytcice 


Otckar Bartik, Concert Manager, 
Spent a Large Part of His 
Vacation With Illustrious Com- 
patriots in Czechoslovakia 


children, rain or shine, troop with their 
father down to the river on the estate 
and swim for an hour. This was ex- 
ceedingly funny to watch, as they all 
are real water-babies. 


Tells of Kubelik Twins 


“Now, about the twins. One day I 
heard someone playing the Wieniawski 
Concerto, and playing it so beautifully 
that I asked if it were Kubelik himself. 
I was told no, that it was one of the 
twins. So I asked to hear them play. 
There was a great amount of formality 
over it, as they are exceedingly modest 
about their work, and, although they 
consented to let me hear them, I had to 
sit in another room with the door open. 
I was so amazed at their playing that 
I at once asked their father to let me 
sign them up for a tour. 

“They were pleased but not greatly 
excited about it, but finally agreed. They 
made one stipulation, however, and that 
was that I promise not to say one single 
thing in advertising them that was not 
absolutely true! A good beginning for 
an artist, I thought. I told one of them 
that I did not like the way they did their 
hair, as it was unbecomingly plain. She 
said: ‘What difference does it make to 
our playing how we d’o our hair?’ The 
signing of the contract was quite a 
function, almost as though it were a 
marriage contract. They are to play 
together and will be billed as ‘The 
Kubelik Twins.’ Their father has al- 
ready begun to compose a double con- 
certo for them, and, when they play with 
orchestra, he will conduct. They will 
not come out, however, until season 
after next. 


Peasants Sometimes Insurgent 


“The Kubeliks have had one or two 
rather unpleasant experiences with in- 
surgent peasants in the neighborhood, 
which have made the violinist and his 
wife disgusted with the situation almost 
to the point of wishing to dispose of their 
estate and settle somewhere else. Twice 
delegations of peasants have come to the 
castle demanding food and wine and 
doing so in an objectionably dictatorial 
manner. It is not because they need 
the food, but merely because their heads 
are turned with their newly acquired 
‘liberty,’ and they are anxious to assert 
their equality. In other words, like the 
ore they are, they want to ‘show 
off. 

“After leaving Bytcice I went for five 
days to the estate of Ema Destinn. I 
found her in very good health and 
anxious to get back to America. She 
is a great walker and we had many 
tramps over her property. She will sai! 
for the United States on Oct. 2, and will 
appear fifteen times at the Metropolitan 
and then go on tour in concert. 

“From Mme. Destinn’s I went to Picek 
to visit Sevcik. He was busy with a 
class of sixty pupils from all over the 
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Anna and Mary, the Kubelik 
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world. He is to come to America in 
January. Though now sixty-eight years 
old, he has just completed a new violin 
method which he calls ‘Intonation.’ He 
has given me the disposal of the Ameri- 
can rights of publication of this work 
upon which he has labored for six years, 
and also empowered me to make all con- 
tracts for him. 


Finds Passport Difficulties 


“I had much difficulty in getting my 
passport vised to go to Vienna, and 
as an American citizen I had to pay 
$20 for the privilege. Things in Vienna 
were frightfully expensive. For a room 
at a hotel I had to pay $9 a day in 
American money. You can fancy what 
prices must be, relatively, for people who 
are earning Austrian kronen. 

“In Vienna I met and heard sing 
Selma Kurz, the coloratura soprano, who 
was to have come to the Metropolitan 
some years ago but who was prevented 
by the war. She has one of the most 
lovely voices I have ever heard and an 
unbelievably beautiful trill. I have en- 
gaged her for two seasons of concerts 
in this country. It is possible that she 
may also be heard in opera, but this is 
not yet decided. 

“On my way back to Prague I met 
Drdla, the composer. He has given 


Ema Destinn Surrounded by 
Friends at her Castle in 
Czechoslovakia 


Mr. and Mrs. Bartik 
Aboard “La France” 





me a number of his compositions to 
publish in the United States, making 
me his American representative. I also 
made final arrangements with Oskar 
Nebdal and Ladislav Celansky, both 
conductors, the former of the Vienna 
Philharmonic and the latter of the 
Prague Philharmonic. They are both 
coming as guest-conductors. I have 
also brought several one-act operas and 
ballets of Nebdal’s which I hope to get 
produced here. 

“We went to Paris on the Oriental 
Express. I had hoped to stop at Munich 
where I was for a number of years at 
the opera house, but we could not get 
permission. My wife’s brother, who 
lives in Bavaria, came to the train and 
rode with us as far as the French fron- 
tier. Mrs. Bartik had not seen him for 
twenty-six years, but they recognized one 
another at once. 

“I think that is about all I have to tell 
se about my trip. You see, I was pretty 
usy all the time, but now that I am 
back again in America, and so glad to 
be back, I shall probably be busier still 
with all these artists, old and new, upon 
my hands. I feel sure, however, that 
the musical public of this country will 
be immensely interested in all the 
artists I am going to place before them.” 


JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





QUAKER CITY KEEPS 


Historic Theater to Resume 
Its Former Status In 
Artistic World 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1.—The Academy 
of Music has taken a new lease on artis- 
tic life, thanks to the endeavors of 
Edward Bok, Charlton Yarnall and other 
civic minded men who saved it from 
sale to commercial enterprises yesterday. 
The old house has been remodeled and 


re-decorated and will be in fine shape 
for the coming concerts of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and the opera perform- 
ances which are once more to be given 
there in October. The old-fashioned 
apron has been removed from the stage, 
thus adding to the seating capacity. 

A charter has been issued by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania to the Acad- 
emy of Music Corporation of Phila- 
delphia, which has the lease on the acad- 
emy. The capital stock is °$300,000. 
The incorporators are Edward Bok, 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, and Thomas 
DeWitt Cuyler, each of whom has 100 
shares of the stock. Albert A. Jackson 
is named as treasurer of the corporation. 

The Shriners, who have taken over 
the Metropolitan Opera House, have ap- 
pointed Edward Loeb, assistant manager 





ACADEMY FOR MUSIC 


. under the Stotesbury régime, director of 


the house. It is being modernized and 
when alterations are completed, the seat- 
ing capacity will be about 6000, making 
it the city’s largest auditorium. A num- 
ber of big musical events will be given 
at the Metropolitan. ’ 

Wassili Leps and his orchestra had a 
most successful season at Willow Grove, 
both artistically and popularly. Vera 
Curtis was the soloist at a number of 
the concerts, winning much applause for 
her fine voice and interpretations. Mr. 
Leps had a particularly good personnel 
this year and his programs were well 
devised and carried out. The participa- 
tion of the Strawbridge and Clothier 
Chorus, Mendelssohn Club, Choral So- 
ciety and other orgaizations gave variety 
to the programs during the Willow 
Grove season. The Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society offered a number of tabloid 
performances of grand and light operas 
which excited great interest, among them 
“Aida,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Carmen” and 
“Martha.” One of the most unusual 
programs for a summer park and one 
that won great public approval was the 
combination of the Leps Orchestra and 
the Operatic Society. in the “Stabat 
Mater,” the soloists being Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto; Bernard Poland, tenor, and 
Reinhardt Schmidt, baritone. 

7 W.R M. 
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MUCH VOCAL MUSIC 
FOR CHAUTAUQUANS 


Song Programs Dominate 
Week’s Events—Cadman Cycle 
Is Well Performed 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 22.—After 
the excitement of the farewell of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra on Sun- 


day afternoon, the sacred song service 
seemed peaceful and impressive on Sun- 
day evening, given in the old way, with 
Henry B. Vincent at the organ, Fred 
Shattuck at the piano, and William C. 
Bridgman at the conductor’s stand. The 
solos were well sung and there were also 
duets, quartets and choruses on the pro- 
gram. 

Two of the numbers given had been in- 
troduced to the public by the singers at 
some previous concert. One was “The 
Voice in the Wilderness,” sung previously 
by Harold Land, baritone, here and before 
the MacDowell Club in New York, with 
John P. Scott, the composer, at the piano. 
Mr. Land’s voice is flexible and well con- 
trolled, with a wide range. Judson 
House, tenor, who so feelingly sang 
“There Is No Death,” O’Hara, was one 
of the first to introduce that solo, which 
deals. with a_ spiritualistic theme, in- 
spired by the war. Mr. House has a 
voice rich in tone and color and of ex- 
tensive compass. 

Other numbers were a soprano solo, 
“Whoso Dwelleth in the Secret Place,” 
Rogers, effectively sung by Laura Fer- 
guson; a contralto solo, “The Lord Is 
My Light,” Allitsen, sung with smooth- 
ness and charm by Alice Moncrieff; a 
duet, “The Divine Intercession,” Stainer, 
given by Messrs. House and Land, and 
Sullivan’s quartet, “Savior Thy Children 
Keep” and two choruses by the choir and 
soloists, “Most Holy, Most Mighty,” Ho- 
ratio Parker, and “The Lost Chord,” 
Sullivan-Brewer. i 

A feature of Tuesday was a recital by 
Mr. Vincent, the official organist for 
Chautauqua. On his program were his 
own compositions, Prelude, “Oralaine 
and “Tavanay.” 

At the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle’s féte in the Hall of Philoso- 
phy on Tuesday evening abundant mu- 
sic was furnished by the First Lutheran 
Band of Jamestown, N. Y., under the di- 
rection of Samuel Thorstenberg. The 
band also played at the graduation exer- 
cises of the circle the next day. 

The song cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,” by Cadman, was given in the 
Amphitheater on Wednesday afternoon 
by Judson House, Alice Moncrieff, Laura 
Ferguson and Harold Land. As usual 
Laura Ferguson’s fresh and youthful so- 
prano was heard with much pleasure, 
while Alice Moncrieff’s contralto was 
most pleasing. In the recitative, “With 
Rushing Winds and Gloomy Skies,” Mr. 
Land did effective work, while Mr. 
House’s singing of “Ode to May” was 
fervid and dramatic. Sol Marcosson, 
head of the violin department of the 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, give Sa- 
rasate’s “Gypsy Melodies” with excellent 
technique and expression. - 

Unique and interesting was the read- 
ing of the story of “Carmen” by Mrs. Ida 
B. Cole, secretary of the C. L. S. C., 
which was illustrated by arias from the 
opera sung by the August soloists. Espe- 
cially appealing were the “Havanera” 
sung by Alice Moncrieff; “The Toreador 
Song,” by Harold Land; “The Flower 
Song,” by Judson House, and “I Am Not 
Faint-Hearted,” by Laura Ferguson. 

Alice Moncrieff and Judson House, con- 
tralto and tenor soloists, gave a joint re- 
cital in the Amphitheater on Saturday 
evening, in which unusual enjoyment 
was made possible by the well trained 
voices of the singers and the judicious se- 
lections of songs. Mr. House sang two 
arias, together they gave the duet, 
“Home to Our Mountains” from “Il Tro- 
vatore”’ and Miss Moncrieff added a 
group of Negro Spirituals by David 
Guion. Grieg, Brahms, Chaminade, De- 
libes, Debussy, Young and others were 
also among Miss Moncrieff’s selections, 
while Purcell, Campbell-Tipton, Schind- 
ler, Protheroe, Sinding and Ronald were 
chosen by Mr. House. 

Sunday music consisted of the Twelfth 
Mass, Mozart, sung by the Chautauqua 
Choir in the morning. In the evening 
at the sacred song concert, the Trio and 
Chorus, “The Heavens Are Telling” 
from “Creation” was given, besides “The 
Publican,” Vandewater, sung by Harold 
Land; “Come Ye Blessed,” Scott, by 
Laura Ferguson; “My Hope Is in the 
Everlasting” from “The Daughter of 
Jairus,” Stainer, by Judson House; “Like 


as a Hart Desireth,” Allitsen, Alice Mon- 
crieff, and “The Pilgrims’ Chorus” sung 
by the choir. S.C. S. 


Kitty Beale Leaves 
Seaside for Stadium 
Concert in New York 


Kitty Beale, Metropolitan Soprano, at 
Atlantic City 


Kitty Beale, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, who has been spending the sum- 
mer at Atlantic City, left the seaside 
for a day, recently, to appear with the 
National Symphony at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York. Miss Beale was 
accorded a triumph by the large audi- 
ence and was recalled several times, 
offering as encores, Arditi’s “Parla!” and 
Charles Gilbert Spross’s “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song.” The soprano will 
shortly return to New York to begin 
study for her next season at the Metro- 
politan. 





Last Brooklyn Concert by Goldman Con- 
cert Band 


The last Brooklyn concert of the sea- 
son by the Goldman Concert Band, under 
the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, 
was given at Prospect Park, on Tues- 
day evening, Aug. 31. This was the 
tenth concert given in Brooklyn during 
the summer by this organization, and a 
particularly attractive program was pre- 
sented. The music lovers of the bor- 
ough who turned out in great numbers 
have shown much interest in these con- 
certs, which have been of great educa- 
tional value. Mr. Goldman led his ex- 
cellent players in works by Elgar, 
Beethoven, Dvorak, Puccini, Herold, 
Mana-Zucca, Scharwenka and Godfrey. 





Suggest Free Organ Recital Series for 
Wichita Music Lovers 


WICHITA, KAN., Aug. 28.—The sug- 
gestion has come from Walter Vincent, 
a leading business man, that free recitals 
be given on the four-manual $10,000 or- 
gan placed several years ago in the First 
Presbyterian Church of this city. Mr. 
Vincent feels that only a comparatively 
small percentage of the citizens can avail 
themselves of the opportunity of hearing 
one of the finest organs in the Southwest 
when it is played only during Sunday 
services. He suggests that local organ- 
ists and other musicians offer their serv- 
ices so that a series of recitals may be 
given during the coming season. 

L. K. 


Klibansky Re-engaged for Seattle, Wash. 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
teacher, who recently concluded a _ suc- 
cessful summer series of master classes 
at the Cornish Music School in Seattle, 
Wash., has been re-engaged to conduct 
similar classes extending over a period of 
six weeks, next summer. Many pupils 
have made arrangements to continue 
their studies with Mr. Klibansky in New 
York during the coming winter. He is 
now en route to San Franciso, Denver 
and Chicago, after which he will return 
Me New York to resume his large classes 

ere. 








Gutia Casini, the Russian ’cellist, last 
heard in this country on tour with Mme. 
Sembrich, will be Mary Garden’s assist- 
ant on her forthcoming tour this fall. 
Mr. Casini was a war prisoner in Ger- 
many and was not able to secure his re- 
esse until after the signing of the arm- 
istice. 


DUNKLEY TO TAKE 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


Organist Goes to Southern 
City—Churches Make Plans 
for Musical Development 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 30.—Lead- 
ing churches of Birmingham announce 
that more money will be expended for 
and greater things undertaken by them 
along musical lines, than ever before, 
and some of the changes in organists 
and choir directors already announced 
for the coming year indicate that a new 
era is beginning in the development of 
the musical life of these churches. 


Pre-eminent among the changes is the 
coming of Ferdinand Dunkley, organist, 
teacher and composer, to the Church 
of the Advent, the leading Episcopal 
Church of northern Alabama. Mr. 
Dunkley, who is an Englishman by 
birth, was brought to this country by 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, N. Y., where 
for six years he had charge of the music 
in the cathedral and was director of 
music at St. Agnes’s School. Later, 
going to New Orleans, he was organist 
and choirmaster at St. Paul’s and direc- 
tor of the New Orleans Syn-~hony Or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Dunkley was admitted to Fellow- 
ship in the Royal College of Organists, 
London, at the age of sixteen, and he is 
also Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

It is now hoped that, with the coming 
of Mr. Dunkley, the plans which have 
been forming here for some time for the 
organizing of the Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra will take concrete shape. 

At the First Presbyterian Church Mrs. 
Corrine Handley Rice will be in charge 
of the music as organist and director, 
while Mrs. Sara Hunt Vann will return 
to Highlands Methodist Church as or- 
ganist, although the musical program 
and choir will continue under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. T. L. Bissell. At Temple 
Emanuel Mrs. Edna Gockel Gussen will 
be in charge of the music, succeeding 
Prof. Emile Levy, and a double quartet 
will sing the services. At the First Bap- 
tist Church the new organ is nearing 
completion and a capable organist is 
being sought who will feature organ re- 
citals and chorus work. 

A representative of the company 
building the organ in the First Meth- 
odist Church has been here for the past 
two weeks superintending the recon- 
struction, and announcement is also made 
that the First Church Chorus will begin 
rehearsals Sept. 9. Plans are under way 
for a-splendid opening of the chorus 
campaign, and, under the direction of 
J. D. McGill, indications are that a won- 
derful choral organization will be devel- 
oped. Mrs. George Houston. Davis, 
president of the Music Study Club of 
this city, was recently unanimously re- 
elected to the presidency of this chorus 
organization. S. G. B. 





LIMA HAS UNIQUE CHOIR 


Chorus of Children’s Voices Is Adopted 
as Regular Church Feature 


LIMA, OHI0, Aug. 31.—Lima has a 
unique chorus of children’s voices in the 
“Four C’s” choir of the Congregational 
Church, A. D. Thomas, organist. There 
are plenty of regular children’s choirs, 
but so far as is known this is the only 


one in the country supplying the regular 
choral features of a service in a large 
city institution such as the First Con- 
gregational Church. The singers were 
recruited under the leadership of the 
pastor, the Rev. Kyle Booth, himself a 
thorough musician and ex-church organ- 
ist. 

The congregation of this church is 
made up oi something like sixty per cent 
original Welshmen and seventy-five per 
cent are of pure Welsh stock in ancestry. 
It is this church, too, that is the pivot 
about which revolves the Eisteddfod idea 
—the leaders of the Congregational and 
Baptist brotherhoods of Lima will out- 
line the plans and direct the energies of 
the next efforts for an International Eis- 
teddfod gathering. H. E. H. 





Famous Artists to Appear in Concert 
Series in Charleston, S. C, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Aug. 31.—The 


Charleston Musical Society, which com- 
pleted its first season most successfully, 


has planned a series of twelve con, 
for the coming season, four of which 
be given by members of the sq 
These are given as Concerts Intim, 
the form of chamber music by the st 
quartets or by the Charleston Symph 
The remaining concerts of the Sy 
afternoon series will be given by F,; 
Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Efrem 
balist, Toscha Seidel, Ignaz Fried 
Josef Lhévinne, the Letz Quartet an, 
other artist to be announced | 
Tickets are sold upon a_subscri;: 
basis, and none will be available fo 
dividual concerts. The officers of th 
ciety during the past year have 
unanimously re-elected. M. W. 


SCORES DOUBLE TRIUMP 





Olive Nevin Sings With Success at 
Atlantic City Concerts 


Olive Nevin, the soprano, scored a 
ble triumph at Atlantic City on the § 
Pier in two Sunday evening conc 
Aug. 1 and 8. On the first evening |, 
program included the familiar Pu, 
Song from “Les Huguenots,” usually ; 
by contralto, but perfectly fitted to \ 
Nevin’s voice, in a transposed key. |; 
was so well received that two encores })\j 
to be given. Her second group was suo 
with violin obbligato played by Jules 
I'alk, who was also a soloist that night. 
This group contained “Le Nil,” by Le- 
roux, and “One Spring Morning,” }y 
Ethelbert Nevin. . 

The second evening Miss Nevin of. 
fered a Russian aria from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Christmas Night” for her 
first number, and in a second group, Mrs. 
Beach’s lovely song, “Exaltation,” and 
Cadman’s beautiful aria from “Shane- 
wis,” “The Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman.” The last mentioned had been 
especially orchestrated in the transposed 
key for Miss Nevin by the White Smith 
Music Publishing Company. 

So well did Miss Nevin please the au- 
diences on both occasions that she has 
been engaged to appear there again 
Sept. 12. 





Roumanian Crown Prince Objects 
to Jazz Music 


It may interest such readers of 
MUSICAL AMERICA as still find the 
opinions of a prince of interest, 
to know that Prince Carol of Rou- 
mania, who was in New York re- 
cently for a few days, objects vig- 
orously to “jazz” music, according 
to the digest of his views given by 
him to newspaper reporters. “It’s 
horrible,” he is said to have de- 
clared; “inartistic, without music, 
without harmony.” 








Bertha Beeman Sings Before Evanston 
Woman’s Club 


EVANSTON, ILL., Aug. 30.—Bertha Bee- 
man, contralto, was heard in recital at 
the Evanston Woman’s Club, on Aug. 27, 
presenting a program of songs by 
Brahms, and works by Italian and con- 
temporary American composers. The 
program also included “Ah! Mon Fils!” 
from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte.” Hage- 
man’s “Do Not Go, My Love” was much 
applauded, and A. Walter Kramer’s “The 
Last Hour” had to be repeated. Miss 
Beeman’s mezza-voce singing was espe- 
cially good and her clear diction added 
much to the enjoyment of her program. 

F. W 





Scotti Re-appears in “L’Oracolo” at 


Ravinia Park 


CuIcaGo, Aug. 28.—Antonio Scotti re- 
turned to Ravinia Park Friday night, for 
a repetition of “L’Oracolo,” which had 
been given earlier this season. He re- 
peated his previous success, and was 
greeted by a record audience. “La 
Navarraise,” with Alice Gentle in the 
title-réle, was bracketed with “L’Ora- 
colo” in a double bill, instead of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “The Secret of Suzanne, 
which had been announced. —: We 





Concert Promoter Again Under Arrest 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1.—M. F. 
Kline, Washington concert promo‘e’: 
has been placed under arrest here 2nd 
turned over to Baltimore authorit'«s. 
According to the Baltimore police, K!in¢ 
is wanted in that city’ to explain an 
leged worthless check given there wh 
bore his name. He had been previou®') 
arrested here for the reason that co'- 
certs advertised to be given by famo's 
artists and for which he sold tickets, ¢'4 
not materialize. A.T.M 
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Maier and Pattison Deplore “Musical Lethargy” of France 


American Pianists Returned 
from Europe Found Sad 
Changes There—‘‘La Ville 
Lumiére” Becoming Provin- 
cial and Chauvinistic, They 
Declare—London’s Artistic 
\tmosphere Quickened by 
intelligent Criticism—Pos- 
sibilities of Two-Piano Re- 
citals Being Recognized by 
Composers 

By HAL CRAIN . 


TAR, music and romance make a 
W trinity which does not exist for 
every man, and one which every person 
would not desire; but perhaps it proves 
the truth of that old adage that “There 
‘; no unmixed good.” Regardless of 


what one may think of this triune com- 
ination, such was the experience of Lee 
Pattison, who with Guy Maier, has been 
the recipient of unusual honors in Eng- 
land and on the Continent because of 
their unique recitals of two-piano music. 

Separated and also reunited by the 
exigencies of war, they found themselves 
together in Paris engaged in various 
war activities. After the armistice they 
began their old-time practice which at 
last brought them in public favor in 
France as artists of merit and attain- 
ment. Then what more natural than 
they should plan to return and play 
again in Paris, and also desire to conquer 
the British public, especially since one 
of the two had already made a strategi- 
cal advance upon the heart of one of 
England’s “faery queens?” 

So it was that last spring found them 
again in Europe renewing old acquaint- 
ances and making plans to enter unex- 
plored realms. But the France which 
they left less than two years ago is not 
the France of to-day, they say. 

“Decadent France is a phrase we have 
heard about for a number of years, but 
one which I have refused to give any 
credence until our present visit,” said 
Mr. Maier. ; bath 

“No, it is not that she is artistically 
dead, but that everything seems subser- 
vient to the idea of ‘France for the 
French.’ The people have tried every 
sort of sensation until they have almost 
lost the ability to feel. From an artis- 
tic point of view it is the most tragic 
place in the world, and the sad thing 1s, 
that the real artists realize the truth of 
the situation and yet are powerless to do 
anything. French music, even though it 
be very mediocre, is applauded to the 
echo, while compositions of other coun- 
tries are coldly received, no matter what 
their worth. So you see,” he continued, 
“the France we have loved and consid- 
ered the patron of all art, is in fact, be- 
coming exceedingly provincial, and not a 
little Chauvinistic in her attitude.” ; 

“Do not the critics point out what is 
art and what is not?” I asked. “That is 








Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, Who Recently Made Europe Acquainted With Their Unique Two-Piano Recitals 


just the trouble with France to-day,” Mr. 
Maier replied. “Few of the Paris 
papers maintain critics on their staffs, 
and these show little interest in any- 
thing but performances at the Opéra. 
For instance, before our recital we in- 
serted some advertisements and when no 
notice appeared after the event, we 
asked the reason, and were told that the 
paper would be glad to print any critic- 
ism we wished to submit for a consid- 
eration of five francs a line! There can 
be no artistic standards unless they are 
supported by intelligent criticism.” 

Both Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison feel 
very keenly the lethargy into which 
France has fallen because they have al- 
ways felt much sympathy and affection 
for her people. Notwithstanding the 
lack of critical comment, they heard 
much, they declare, that was interesting 
during their stay in Paris. They wit- 
nessed many performances of the Rus- 
sian Ballet which was there in May, and 
said it gave some well nigh perfect pro- 
ductions. 

One of the novelties which the pian- 
ists saw was the fantastic “Parade” by 
Erik Satie in which typewriters were 
part of the orchestral equipment. An- 
other work of consequence which they 
heard, and part of which will soon be 
heard in America, was the opera “Le- 
gende de St. Christophe” by d’Indy. It 
is the Symphonic Intermezzo which is 
the artistic triumph of the entire work, 
and it is this which is to be played in 
America during the coming season. 

Francesco Malipiero,- winner of Mrs. 
F. §. Coolidge’s chamber music com- 
position prize for 1920, was another 


composer whom the American artists 
had the opportunity to meet. They had 
not heard that he had won the award 
recently and were agreeably surprised to 
learn of it, for they consider his opera, 
“Sette Canzoni,” a work of merit. They 
found him an interesting character, re- 
served and difficult to engage in con- 
versation. While they think his com- 
positions are somewhat bizzare, they be- 
lieve he really has something to say, 
which he sometimes utters in a convinc- 
ing manner. 

So, after a series of interesting recitals 
in Paris which included a reception at 
the home of Jacques Rouché, director of 
the Opéra, they departed for England, 
which had been Mr. Pattison’s goal from 
the first. “London was astir with mu- 
sical atmosphere which we had not found 
in Paris,” he said. 

“The critics are active and the stand- 
ards are very high, so naturally, we were 
on our mettle. But we were fortunate 
in having an English manager, Rudolph 
Mayer, son of Daniel Mayer, under 
whose management we appear in Amer- 
ica, and being a Britisher, he understands 
the English public. 

“Consequently, we followed the tactics 
of Cecil Fanning, who has had such re- 
markable success over there, and gave 
our first program in Wigmore Hall, 
which is one of the smaller ones. To 
our surprise it was crowded and we have 
never played to such an audience. When 
we played our last number, Iljinsky’s 
‘Orgy,’ we thought we were at an Amer- 
ican football game, so great was the ova- 
tion. From that time on England was 
ours, and never have we been treated so 


por gey, both by the press and the pub- 
ic.” 

Mr. Pattison did not say whether the 
fact that the “faery queen” became his 
bride had any psychological effect upon 
the manner in which they were received, 
or whether it had given his sense of per- 
ception a rosier hue; but since Mr. Maier 
was in a less prejudicial frame of mind 
and cheerfully substantiated his re- 
marks, it is evident that their capture of 
Britain was not limited to a single heart. 

It must bring a sense of satisfaction to 
feel that one’s efiorts to present a new 
phase of art are not unappreciated. The 
fact that these two artists have been 
booked for some ten or twelve appear- 
ances with the leading orchestras of the 
country proves that their art has 
reached a stage of uncommon interest. 

They are naturally most enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of the two-piano 
recital. 

“It is like a palette full of new 
colors,” said Mr. Pattison. ‘There are 
gradations of tone and shades of color 
which can be secured by no other com- 
bination. There are effects which do not 
resemble a piano or an orchestra, and 
it is highly interesting to work out the 
dynamics and the nuances which the 
works demand. These facts are being 
more appreciated by present-day com- 
posers, and as a consequence, a number 
of new compositions will soon appear 
upon our programs. Edward Burling- 
ame Hill and Ernest Hutcheson are now 
completing two-piano works, and Ru- 
dolph Ganz and the French composer, 
Grovlez, have promised some in the near 
future.” 





NEW MINNEAPOLIS ORGAN IS DEDICATED 





Recital by Avery Inaugurates 
Hotel Instrument—Sonora 
Opera Company Heard 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 28.—The 
growing recognition of music as a popu- 
alarizing agent in a Western city 1s 
again illustrated in the installment of a 
great organ in the large new Curtis 
Hotel. Stanley R. Avery, organist of St. 
Mark’s Church, played the opening re- 
cital before a very large audience in the 
ball room. A popular “summer pro- 
gram” was presented and highly favored. 
It was chosen with a view, primarily, to 
the enjoyment of the guests and, further- 
more, to the exploitation of the various 
features of the instrument. Bell, 
trumpet and harp effects were skillfully 
employed by an artist hand. 

The program included Gounod’s March, 
“Queen of Sheba”; Massenet’s “Medita- 
tion” from “Thais”; an Andante by 
Wely; a canzonetta by Godard; “Morn- 
ing? and “Wedding Day,” Grieg; Rach- 
maninoff’s C Sharp Minor Prelude; So- 
dermann’s “Swedish Wedding March”; 


Hollins’s “Benediction Nuptiale”’; a Boc- 


cherini Minuet; Chopin’s “Military” 
Polonaise; MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose”; MacFarlane’s “Spring Song”; 


Saint-Saéns’s “The Swan,” and three 
Wagner selections, Introduction to Act 
III and Wedding March from “Lohen- 
grin” and the “Evening Star” and “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser.” 

Mr. Avery, who is just closing a busy 
term in the summer session of the Mac- 
Phail School, is spending the holiday 
period with his family at Tapping’s 
Farm in the lovely valley of the Minne- 
sota River. 

The Sonora Grand Opera Company, 
Harry Smith, manager, is filling a week’s 
engagement at the Metropolitan Theater. 
The growing popularity of this company 
is accounted for by the excellence of its 
leading singers and its very competent 
conductor, Ignacio del Castillo. Consuelo 
Medina is easily the bright particular 
star, having made the parts of Gilda in 
“Rigoletto,” Lucia in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” Violetta in “La Travita” and 
Ania in “La Sonnambula” shine with 
brilliant luster. Eduardo Lejarazu ex- 
ploited an artist’s appreciation of drama- 
tic as well as tonal values in several 


roles, notably that of Rigoletto, while 
Alfredo Graziani’s warm and _ robust 
tenor was a distinct contribution to sev- 
eral favorable representations. The 
traveling band of orchestral players was 
augmented by players from the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, making an aggrega- 
tion of good quality, but not of sufficient 
number to insure the desirable volume. 
F. L. C. B. 





Cyril Scott Composing Symphonic Poem 
on “Titanic” Disaster 


Cyril Scott is at present at work on a 
symphonic poem which he promised Al- 
bert Coates, the English conductor, for 
next winter. The poem is called “The 
Titanic” and is based on the disaster of 
the steamer of that name. The subject 
offers great dramatic and musical pos- 
sibilities and Scott has secluded himself 
in Wales, so that he may have the work 
finished by the time he sails for Amer- 
ica. As Albert Coates will also be in 
this country next season, it is the plan 
to present the work on the occasion of 
one of the English conductor’s concerts. 
Besides his orchestral appearances and 
piano recitals on his first American tour 
Mr. Scott has been engaged for lectures 
in a number of the leading educational 
institutions. 


Alice Gentle Will Open Manhattan Opera 
House as “Carmen” 

Bizet’s “Carmen” with Alice Gentle in 
the title réle is the opera which has 
been chosen to open the San Carlo Opera 
season at the Manhattan Opera House on 
the evening of Sept. 20. It will be re- 
membered that Miss Gentle was to have 
made her first appearance as Carmen 
during the Hammerstein régime more 
than ten years ago, so her singing upon 
this occasion will be somewhat in the 
nature of a début. Other singers in the 
cast will include Myrna Sharlow as 
Micaela, Eugenio Cibelli as Don Jose, 
and Mario Valle as Escamillo. 





Dr. Heinrich Moeller Sails for Europe 


Dr. Heinrich Moeller, former music 
critic of the New York Morgen Journal, 
and for a time a member of the staff 
of the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
sailed on Aug. 27 aboard the S. S. Ber- 
gensfjord for Norway. Dr. Moeller re- 
ceived his second papers shortly before 
leaving and is now an American citizen. 
His plans in Europe are indefinite, he 
said before sailing. He will, of course, 
visit Germany and France, having for 
a number of years been a resident of 
Paris, where he acted as correspondent 
on musical matters for several important 
German papers. 
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Preserving Negro Spirituals 





Mission of Mary Gillen’s Book, “Old Melodies of the South”— 


Possibilities of the Music in Symphonic Development 
By LEONORA RAINES 








PROPOS of Southern melodies and 

Negro spirituals, there is justifica- 
tion for the opinion that that class of 
music has been overworked. The fact 
is to be regretted, for we all agree that 
the songs that are a part of our na- 
tional development ought to be preserved 
in their original beauty and appeal, and 
not become cheapened by too frequent 
auditions. Given by an artist, the com- 
positions are entertaining enough, I 
grant you, but unless coming from the 
throat of a Negro or someone who has 
lived in the South and been in close 
touch with the black man, the very soul 
of the spiritual is missing. 

The darkey is a part of his own music, 
and the person brought up in the South 
is therefore, its best interpreter. “Deep 
River” or “Swing Low Sweet Chariot” 
done by a Southerner, white or black, 
with sympathetic delivery, thrills an 
audience and puts it under a spell of 
mysticism. There are songs that date 
back far before the conception of the 
beautiful spirituals, and these are the 
plantation songs of slavery days. Who 
the makers of the melodies were, no one 
knows. The music may have been 
brought from Africa and handed down 
from father to son, with English used to 
supplement the foreign words. It may 
have been the outburst of an oppressed 
race finding expression in broken phrase. 

Certainly the simple and mournful 
cadences were not composed by whites. 
They seem characteristic of the black 
race. Heard once, they are forever asso- 
ciated with blacks, and in many instances 
are but the inflections of the Negro’s con- 
versational voice put to music. Educa- 
tion and ambition are shifting the Negro 
from his haunts, and it is but a question 
of time before the airs as sung by the 
Negro will be but a part of folk-lore 
literature. 


Mrs. Gillen’s Collection 


With the realization that the plantation 
songs were threatened with extinction, 
Mary Gillen, who loved them and the 
traditions of her South, undertook to as- 
semble them as they were sung by the 
Negroes and taught by them to their 
children. She went from cabin to cabin, 
listened unperceived to the blacks as 
they sang at their work, jotted down the 
strains and learned the words and their 
significance. She chronicled the songs 
just as Joel Chandler Harris did the 
“Brer Rabbit” stories related to the 
Little Boy by Uncle Remus. 

Mrs. Gillen spent a long time in dis- 
tricts of Alabama, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi occupied by plantation “Mammies” 
and “Uncles,” heard them croon lullabies, 
and induced the ex-slaves to sing for her. 
The seances must have been agreeable, 
for, as every one knows the Negro does 
not. need great coaxing to sing. Singing 
comes as naturally to him as praying, 
and his talent is strongest for sacred 
music. 

In “Old Melodies of the South,” as 
Mary Gillen calls her book, a few of the 
most descriptive spirituals are “My Good 
Lord Have Been Here,” “Jesus Walked,” 
“Rise, Mourner, Rise” and. “A Great 
Camp Meetin’.” The Negro is at his best 


in these songs. The spirituality with 
which they ring and the fatality shown 
in every phrase are their most distin- 
guishing qualities. The melodies were 
harmonized by Oliver. Chalifoux. The 
music carries along an odor of the cot- 
ton fields, the strum of the banjo ‘and 
brings back the slave of former time as 
well as the Negro reared on either the 
sugar or cotton plantation. Like ll 
epics, the strains are virginly simple, the 
melody being the chief thing, for the ac- 
companiment only lightly strays over the 
keys. 


Indian and Negro Songs 


Some composers have drawn on War 
Dances of the Aborigines for symphonic 


development. The Indian ~had some 
rhythms, but the Negro not only has 
rhythm, but is gifted in a marked degree 


with the sense of melody. The American 
Indian is not musical, and has little or 
no folk-lore side. Themes from the wig- 
wam do not lend themselves readily, 





therefore, to musical development, 
though MacDowell succeded in accom- 
plishing something in that direction. 

The Negro is by nature musical, and 
Antonin Dvorak was right when he said 
that in our plantation melodies the com- 
poser has a wealth of material for the 
basis of musical art in its highest form. 
To prove what he said, the Bohemian 
composer made a sympathetic study of 
Negro tunes, and announced that the real 
American music was in the folk-song of 
the South. In his “New World” or 
“American Symphony,” his Adagio move- 
ment gives a full illustration of one of 
the plantation spirituals developed and 
broadened in a most masterful manner. 

Now that Mary Gillen’s collection has 
become a part of the library of song, we 
are sure to hear the spirituals this sea- 
son. The Paulist Choir will include 
some of the numbers in its répertoire, 
and the melodies will be a feature of the 
Lyceum course. 





Mildred Wellerson Resting at Belmar, 
me 


Mildred Wellerson, the ten-year-old 


’cellist, who has refused several impor- 
tant engagements because of a much 
needed rest, is spending the end of the 
summer at Belmar, N. J., preparatory 
to the opening of a busy concert season 
for which many appearances are already 
booked. 











ORCHESTRA ON VACATIO: 





Members of New York Symphony ¢ 
tered Over Two Continents 


The members of the New York < 
phony Orchestra are on vacation. \ 
ter Damrosch, conductor, is at a w: 
ing place on the Continent. Gustave 
lot, the concertmaster; Pierre Mat! 
the first oboe, and Louis Latellier. 


first bassoon, are in France, and | 
Pollain, the first viola, sailed on the 
raine for France last Friday. W; 
Willeke, the first solo ’cellist, is at 
summer place at Blue Hills, Me., 
George Barrére, solo flute, is mot: 
across the States. Rudolph Rissland 
chestra representative, is operating 
big farm near Saratoga. 

Arthur Lichstein, the assistant 
certmaster, will spend his vacatio; 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Morris Tivin, 
first bass, has gone to Atlantic 
Richard Sansome, the first horn, is 0) 
way to a vacation in the Italian A 
and the alternate first horn, Sant 
Richart, has gone to visit relatives 
Barcelona. Karl Glassman, the ; 
tympanist, will stay at his place on | 
Island; Louis Pabst, first second vi 
will rest at his place on Long Is! 
Sound near Bridgeport, and Hans G, 
tich, librarian, has planned a mon 
cruise on his motor boat. 


























NEW YORK SUN 


THE SALZEDO 


Is available singly or in conjunction with Mme. Povla Frijsh on a transcontinental 
tour during January and February. 


Admirable results both in inter- 





pretation and technique, com- 
bined with fine balance and en- 
chanting effects, were attained. 





HARP 


CHICAGO JOURNAL 


Harp music succeeded in taking 
on a new meaning; the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble was quite as- 
tonishingly pleasing. 


KNSEMBLE 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


Never has the harp enjoyed such 
an inning as that of last evening. 
The audience were as discover- 
ers. 








“LIKE A LITTLE BIT OF 


HEAVEN” 








Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 


53 West 39th Street, New York 














FOR SALE:—Chickering Baby Grand Piano. 
Write for appointment. 10 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. Room 707. 





Studio for Rent. Daytime. 11th St. near 5th 
Ave. Piano. Apply J. A. H., c/o Musical America. 








WANTED: Scores and parts for standard sym- 
phonies adn overtures orchestra of 50 pieces 
Address MUSICAL AMERICA, BOX “ B. K.” 





For Sale: Style AA, Mason Hamlin Baby-grand 
piano. Mahogany. Like new. Price $1200. cash. 
Address ‘‘W.B.,’’ c/o MUSICAL AMERICA. 








GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 
Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Management 
EVANS & SALTER 


506 Harriman Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St., New York 


Personal Address: Congrese Hotel, Chicago 








RALPH 


his OPERA COMPANIES, 
HOOD,” “MIKADO” and 


presenting 


Ralph Dunbar Productions 


, “CHOCOLATE SOLDIER,” respectively. 
repertoire company, but FOUR complete organizations appearing en tour at 
leading theaters, auditoriums, convention halls, etc. 


DUNBAR 


offers long seasons and splendid opportunities to YOUNG AMERICAN SINGERS, 
PLAYERS, and cultured ADVANCE AGENTS (either ladies or gentlemen) with 


“ROBIN 
NOT a 


“CARMEN” (in ENGLISH), 


1537 East 53rd Street, Chicago 





TO LET: Studio 322 West 107th Street, 
New York, two and three rooms, bath ana 
kitchenette. Apply on premises. Phone: 
Bryant, 1368. 





SECRETARY—Refined and cultured young woman; 
excellent stenographer and typist; knowledge of 
modern langnages; fully conversant with musical 
matters; capable of taking charge of correspondence 
and all details requiring initiative; thoroughly ex- 
perienced; highest credentials. New York or vicinity 
Address Box L. C., ‘‘“MUSICAL AMERICA.” 








F, HUTTMAN 


AMER'CAN TENOR 


Berlin Vocal Studio Opened April 1st. 
Voice Trials by Appointment Only. 


Berlin, Prager Str. 6, Tel. Uhland 5601. 














“Voice Fundamentals.” 


Journet, etc. 





‘ HURLBUT “=: in Paris 


J. Fischer & Bro., Publishers, New York. 
Endorsed by Galli-Curci, Garrison, Culp, Gluck, Hempel, Martin, Amato, Bispham, 


49 BOULEVARD ST. MICHEL, PARIS 
This winter Mr. Hurlbut will teach in Milan. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMRICA: 


Herbert Johnson, the business man- 
ager of the Chicago Opera Association, 
has been interviewed in Paris with re- 
gard to general operatic conditions, more 
specifically with regard to the situation 
as it affects the chances of American 
girls. 

During the regime of the late Cleo- 
fonte Campanini as impresario of the 
Chicago organization, Mr. Johnson oc- 
cupied a very responsible position. It is 
generally understood that he was placed 
there by Harold McCormick, who is as 
we know the main support of the Chi- 
cago Company and who is accustomed 
with his wife, who is the daughter of 
Reckefeller, to make good the deficit 
after the directors have paid out their 
quota. 

When Campanini died, Johnson’s posi- 
tion became more responsible, until now 
he may be accepted as a controlling 
power, having, however, so far as the 
artistic direction goes, a coadjutor in the 
person of the able conductor, Marinuzzi. 

The interview with Johnson, which ap- 
peared a little while ago in the New York 
Sun and Herald, incidentally lets in a 
light on some matters which have inter- 
est, as they give us the inside story of 
the operatic situation, especially in New 
York City some ten years ago. 

According to the story told by Mr. 
Johnson, in 1910, the Metropolitan direc- 
tors had finally come to a realization of 
the serious competition Oscar Hammer- 
stein was making and that this com- 
petition was costing them tens of thou- 
sands of dollars, not because their re- 
ceipts were being affected but because 
all operatic salaries were going up by 
leaps and bounds in consequence. 

The general understanding hitherto 
has been that the Metropolitan directors 
paid Mr. Hammerstein a million or more 
monéy, binding him to keep out of opera 
for a period of ten years, before the ex- 
piration of which, as we know, Ham- 
merstein passed away. 

As Mr. Johnson tells the story, a num- 
ber of Chicago men, including Dawes, 
McCormick and others, took up half the 
stock of the Hammerstein company, the 
directors of the Metropolitan buying up 
the remaining half. : 

It was then, too, that the Chicago Com- 
pany was temporarily called the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, 
really the Hammerstein Company de- 
veloped. Their policy was to go to Phil- 
adelphia for three weeks, ten weeks in 
Chicago and then back to Philadelphia 
for four weeks. This worked up to 1914. 

Then came the war and for a time the 
opera was abandoned in Chicago, but in 
1915 it was reorganized as the Chicago 
Opera Company and Philadelphia was 
eliminated. ; 

During the seasons 1915 to 1917 inclu- 
sive, there was only a 10 weeks’ opera 
given in Chicago. After that, however, 
the Chicago Company branched out and 
gave a preliminary season in nine cities 
in the Mississippi Valley, then went to 
New York for four weeks, Boston two 
weeks, besides the ten weeks in Chicago. 

The influenza epidemic knocked out the 
Mississippi Valley tour in the season 
1918, but the ten full weeks were given 
in Chicago, four weeks in New York, 


being , 


one week in Philadelphia and one-half 
week each in Pittsburgh and Detroit. 

This last season the Chicago Company 
have given three weeks preliminary in 
Kansas City, Omaha, Oklahoma City, 
Houston and other southwestern cities, 
ten weeks in Chicago, five weeks in New 
York, two weeks in Boston, and one week 
each in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati 
and Cleveland. 

Speaking of the coming season, there 
will be two weeks preliminary in the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley, ten weeks in Chicago, six 
weeks in New York, at the Manhattan 
instead of the Lexington, two weeks di- 
vided between Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati. 

Then the company will go to the 
southwestern cities, but this time they 
will include Salt Lake City and Denver 
and go into California, two weeks at Los 
Angeles and two weeks at San Fran- 
cisco, in all twenty-eight weeks. 

The itinerary shows how from a very 
doubtful experiment originally made in 
Chicago, the season of the Chicago Com- 
pany has grown to one of twenty-eight 
weeks, fully rivalling the season of the 
Metropolitan. 

This certainly could not have been ac- 
complished had there not been such a 
demand for opera as warranted the 
enterprise and this is now emphasized by 
the fact that the company in the ensuing 
season will have to meet greatly en- 
larged expenditures owing to the raising 
of railroad rates for passage, traffic and 
freight transportation and also to the 
great rise in the salaries of members 
of the orchestral body. 


* * * 


In discussing the general operatic situ- 
ation, Mr. Johnson referred to the dif- 
ference of conditions in this country and 
in Europe, where opera, whether in 
France, Germany or Italy, receives gov- 
ernment support and also in many cities 
municipal support, while here it must 
depend upon private munificence and 
enterprise. 

One question that was put up to Mr. 
Johnson was as to why a young Amer- 
ican singer who had only the opportunity 
of singing secondary réles at the Met- 
ropolitan, when she went to Europe was 
acclaimed as an artist of the first rank. 

There is no doubt; the person 
alluded to, though she is spoken of as 
“Julia Jones,” -is Edith Mason. 

Mr. Johnson’s opinion is that while 
an American girl may have talent and 
a good voice, she will not be accepted by 
the American public unless she has repu- 
tation and has been acclaimed abroad as 
an artist of the first rank. 

Here let me venture to disagree with 
Mr. Johnson. 

He might with justice have alluded 
to the fact that the experience and train- 
ing Edith Mason, who is now, as you 
know, Madame Polacco, got at the Met- 
ropolitan helped her to the success she 
later won in South America, Havana and 
in Paris and Monte Carlo. 

But the success of some of the artists 
of the Metropolitan—American, by the 
bye—such as Ponselle and the immediate 
success of Orville Harrold, show very 
clearly that when American artists have 
the talent, all they lack is the oppor- 
tunity of an appearance. If they have 
never been permitted to sing first class 
réles, how can they prove one way or 
another their ability and, furthermore, 
how can the question as to the attitude 
of the American public to such artists be 
satisfactorily settled? 

Experience has certainly shown that 
when Americans of talent and with fair 
experience have been given a first class 
show, they not only made good, but the 
public has accepted them. 

On one point, I will agree with Mr. 
Johnson, namely, that the American girl 
who makes a fa‘r success in some role, 
which perhaps suits her, is not willing 
to go through the arduous study and 
work which the European girl, be she 
French, German, Italian or English, is 
prepared to do. 

The general attitude of our girls is 
that when they are offered a role, they 
will begin to study it, instead of being 
prepared to sing the réle as soon as 
opportunity offers. 

Here, however, it may be interposed, 
with justice, that we have been so satu- 
rated with the foreign craze, that it is 
only in the last few years that the Amer- 
ican singer, whether on the operatic or 
any other stage, has been given the fair 
opportunity which was always accorded 
to the foreign artist. 

As your editor has often stated from 
the public platform, during the forma- 
tive period when our country was estab- 
lishing cities, government, developing 
agriculture, industry, commerce, we had 
little time for the arts and sciences and 
during that period we had to rely on 
Europe for our music, music teachers, 


musicians, artists; to-day however we are 
able to stand on our own feet. 

At the same t’me, the old situation 
developed a tradition that nothing was 
of value unless it had the foreign hall 
mark and this went further than art. It 
applied to clothes and jewelry, which had 
to come from Paris, furniture, silver- 
ware, which had to come from London. 
We neglected our artists, bought foreign 
masterpieces—most of which, however, 
were fakes. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Johnson’s own story 
shows very clearly that we are develop- 
ing very fast, for even with all the enter- 
prise of the Chicago wealthy men and 
with all his own business ability, he 
would not be able now to undertake a 
season of twenty-eight weeks, unless 
there was a demand for opera and that 
there is such a demand proves conclu- 
sively the tremendous growth. in musical 
knowledge and appreciation, within the 
last few decades among Americans, who 
were generally supposed to be indiffer- 
ent in such matters, and indeed were be- 
lieved to go to opera more as a matter of 
fashion rather than because they were 
music lovers or liked it. : 

Perhaps the talking machine records 
have done much to develop a love of 


opera. 
* * * 


An instance occurs to me to show the 
wonderful growth of musical apprecia- 
tion in this country. 

In a city in the far northwest, the San 
Carlo Opera Company, which you know 
is under the management of that very 
enterprising, youthful Italian, Fortune 
Gallo, were to appear. There was trouble 
in the town. A big strike had cut off 
light and transportation. 

When the agent of the San Carlo 
Opera Company arrived and learned of 
the situation, he was about to telegraph 
to his chief to cut that town out, but was 
stopped in doing so by the information 
that people had already bought opera 
tickets to the extent of over twenty 
thousand dollars and that there was a 
line at the box office of several hundred 
intent on buying more tickets. 

* * a 


While Fortune Gallo must be con- 
sidered to be a man of unusual capacity, 
when he went into the operatic business 
he did not have much experience and he 
never could have carried his long tours 
had the public not backed him, for he 
had little capital when he started. 

In a sense, he struck a vein of virgin 
gold, that is to say, he found towns 
where no one had been before, and where 
the people just cried for opera, especially 
when the opera had merit. So in the 
course of a few years, Fortune Gallo and 
his company, as Mr. Johnson admitted, 
have become a recognized factor not only 
in the operatic life of the country but in 
its musical life. : 

* * * 


Reverting again to the lack of oppor- 
tunity given to young American singers 
of talent reminds me of an _ instance 
where a talented and beautiful American, 
with some experience on the stage, made 
a distinct success under very adverse 
circumstance, but was not permitted to 
build further on her success. 

The instance that occurs to me is that 
of Dorothy Jardon, one of the prima 
donnas of the Chicago Opera Company. 

She appeared, as you may remember, in 
Fedora, at the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House on a Saturday night. She had 
had little if any rehearsals. She was 
v'rtually thrown at the public, but with 
all that made a distinct hit. ; 

You would have thought that this 
would have immediately provided her 
with further opportunity, but in spite 
of the fact that she has not only a 
magnificent, warm, indeed, luscious 
voice, had had considerable experience 
already on the vaudeville stage, was 
popular, had a large public following, she 
never got any further. What the partic- 
ular trouble was I don’t know. 

Now, however, tired of waiting for her 
chance, she has gone back, temporarily, 
I understand, to musical comedy, where, 
she will get a salary of nearly three thou- 
sand dollars a week, all gowns and cos- 
tumes furnished, special advertising and 
billing, and, as she writes me, “every- 
thing but the theater itself thrown in for 
good measure.” “ie 

She seems to think that if Campanini 
had lived things would have been differ- 
ent for her with the Chicago Company, 
but. as she says, there is no sense in her 
sitting and eating her heart out waiting 
for an opportunity As for the Metro- 
politan, she says they have all the dra- 
matic sopranos they can take care of. 

Now there is one passage in the lady’s 
letter which has a particularly strong 
appeal, in which she says: 

“The American public are a great, 
big, broad-minded people and it has been 


proved in the case of Orville Harrold.” 
After his Hammerstein engagement he 
sang in vaudeville and at the Hippo- 
drome and with the American Society 
of Singers at the Park Theater. When 
he went to the Metropolitan, he made a 
sensational success and this only goes to 
prove “that if you have the goods you 
can deliver them in a cellar or a palace 
and it will be recognized.” 


This is all your editor has ever 
claimed. 
Give the American girl or artist, 


painter, singer, composer, a fair chance, 
fair opportunity, then let it go “on the 
merits” and it will soon be found that 
there is just as much talent in this coun- 
try as in Europe, if not more. But how 
can we discover whether we have such 
talent or not if we do not give it a 
fair show? 

By the bye, two other American sing- 
ers of the Chicago Opera Company have 
gone into musical comedy, Dorothy Follis 
and Evelyn Herbert, the latter of whom 
is the young lady, you may remember, 
who made a _ successful début in “Bo- 
héme” with the Chicago Company under 
Campanini.. She then came to New York 
and in the late De Koven’s “Rip Van 
Winkle” made a _ fiasco glorioso, the rea- 
son being that the rédle did not suit her 
and that she had made herself up, re- 
gardless of advice, to look like an illu- 
minated pumpkin rather than the young 
and pretty boy she was supposed to im- 
personate. 

ok * * 

_ Much publicity has been given to the 
intention to commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
nightingale, whose name still lingers in 
the memories of music lovers as that of a 
person of wondrous voice, fine art, noble 
character and appealing personality. 

Jenny Lind, you know, was a Swedish 
girl and one of a long line of great 
singers from that far northern land, 
which included the great Christine Nils- 
son and others. 

She came as many other noted artists 
have done from humble parentage. Like 
Adelina Patti, she began to sing very 
early, with the result that at twelve her 
voice failed, but later came back and 
then her remarkable career began. 

After she had won success in her own 
country and in Norway, she carried all 
before her in Europe and particularly in 
England. For years she was one of the 
most noted personalities in public life 
in Europe. 

A great deal of fuss has been made 
about the wonderful reception which she 
secured in this country, where she was 
received with enthusiasm. 

Truth, however, compels me to tell you 
that her instantaneous success here was 
secured by the noted impresario and cir- 
cus man, one Barnum, whose name is also 
remembered. 

Barnum had never seen or heard her. 
However, he engaged her, made a 
contract with her and used the freak 
methods, which it seems are necessary 
to impress the public, not only here, but 
abroad with a conviction that they had 
better put up their last dollar rather 
than m'ss what is coming. 

So Barnum arranged that the steamer 
that brought Jenny Lind to this country 
should be saluted at Sandy Hook and 
again at the Narrows. He worked up 
such an excitement that over forty thou- 
sand people assembled to see Jenny Lind 
land, whom most of them, of course, did 
not see. Triumphal arches were erected. 
Crowds were made to assemble about her 
hotel and cheer her, 

Barnum, hcr manager, was one of the 
first to introduce auction sales of seats. 
The press took the matter up. A hatter 
appeared on one of these occasions and 
being a shrewd advertiser himself got a 
large amount of publicity by paying as 
high as $225.00 for the first ticket. This 
unheard of price made him so famous 
ue he sold so many hats that he became 
rich. 

The uproar created for her by Barnum 
reached other cities where the most fabu- 
lous prices were paid for seats. In 
Providence, a certain Colonel Ross paid 
nearly $700.00 for a ticket. 

Barnum engaged people to fight for 
aa privilege of reaching the box office 

rst. 

At the same time, it is to the lady’s 
credit that she “made good,” as it is 
called, so that there was an honest basis 
to the enthusiasm that she later aroused; 
but the fact remains that few if any in 
this country knew much about- Jenny 
Lind, until Barnum, who, as I say, had 
neither heard nor seen her, circussed her 
and aroused New York City to the fact 
that a wonderful personality, something 
even more extraordinary than the 
bearded lady. the two-headed calf and 
the “‘what is it?” was about to arrive. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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And then people wonder why some 
clever artists, desirous of publicity, are 
shrewd enough, in order to enhance their 
box office value, to publish their views 
on matrimony, the high cost of living and 
the best methods to keep your husband, 
if you have one. 

Jenny Lind, while she was in Boston, 
married Otto Goldschmidt, a fine musi- 
cian, and after that returned to Europe. 
She later took up her residence in Eng- 
land, where she died not quite half a 
century ago. — 

It is said that she took her wonderful 
reception in New York seriously and be- 
lieved that the New Yorkers of the time 
were the most musical people in the 
world and had been following her suc- 
cess and career in Europe with such 
interest that the moment her name was 
announced here they fought for the 
honor of paying fabulous prices to be 
present whenever she sang. 

It is a pity to spoil a good story. 

When the memorial concert is given at 
Carnegie Hall, every effort is to be made 
to represent as far as possible the condi- 
tions of the old Emigration Bureau, 
down at the Battery, now the Aquarium, 
as it existed at the time Jenny Lind was 
here. 

It is particularly appropriate that that 
lovely artist Frieda Hempel is to im- 
personate Jenny Lind on the occasion. 

* 


You may recall that considerable pub- 
licity was given some time ago in the 
press to Fannie Hurst, the well-known 
writer, who wrote a scenario for the 
movies, by the bye, “Humoresque,” 
which has had considerable success. The 
publicity arose from her announcement 
that while she was married to a very 
fine man, Jacques Dan‘elson, they occu- 
pied separate establishments. 

This was certainly a novel form of 
trial marriage and as the lady added to 
the announcement the information that 
they had breakfast together only three 
times a week, the entire feminine con- 
tingent, which delights in such matters, 
was up in the air. 


Now, it seems that about the time that 
the lady was obtaining this publicity, she 
happened to meet Marguerite Sylva, the 
distinguished prima donna, and our good 
friend, Charles D. Isaacson of Free Globe 
Concert fame. 

When Fannie Hurst expressed a feel- 
ing of envy at the large amount of pub- 
licity Marguerite Sylva got, Marguerite 
Sylva suggested that Fannie Hurst could 
secure further publicity if she would get 
a breakfast food concern to advertise her 
picture, and with it print the announce- 
ment that their food was so succulent 
that one would only need three break- 
fasts a week, to which Fannie Hurst is 
said to have replied: 

“Tell me how is it that you, my dear 
Marguerite, get so much publicity? How 
do you do it? I see your pictures and 
articles about you in all the papers. You 
must be very busy with your art and 
your children.” 

To which Marguerite Sylva is reported, 
on the strength of the information given 
to me by the aforesaid Charles D. 
Isaacson, to have said that she could 
only account for it on the ground she 
enjoyed seven breakfasts a week with 
her husband. 

For further details you are referred 
to the ladies or to that voracious chroni- 
cler, Charles D. Isaacson, says your 


ot 





Claussen and Hand Score in “Samson et 
Dalila” in San Francisco 


(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


SAN FRANcIScO, Aug. 27.—One of the 
greatest successes of San Francisco’s 
summer season of music was scored last 
night with the presentation of “Samson 
et Dalila,” in which Julia Claussen and 
John Hand sang the leading réles in a 
superb manner. Other artists in the cast 
also gave fine portrayals. Paul Stein- 
dorff, manager and director, received 
much praise for the success of the pro- 
duction. 


Play Again With Boston 
Symphony 


Levitzki to 


Mischa Levitzki will appear for the 
second time with the Boston Symphony 
in its Boston series on Feb. 11 and 12. 
His other orchestral bookings for next 
season include the New York Symphony 
in New York and Brooklyn on Dec. 4 and 
5, the Cleveland Orchestra, Jan. 6 and 8; 
the National Symphony, New York, Jan. 
13 and 14; the Detroit Orchestra, New 
York, Feb. 2; the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Pittsburgh on Feb. 18 and 19, and in 
Philadelphia on Feb. 25 and 26; and with 
the Philharmonic of Los Angeles on 
March 18 and 19. His time for next sea- 
son is now practically booked until he 
sails for Australia in April, and his man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer, is only accepting 
such additional engagements as can be 
conveniently filled en route. 





Appointments for Graduates of Ameri- 
can Conservatory, Chicago. 


CuHIcaGo, Aug. 28.—Georgia Whippo, 
a graduate of the public school music 
department of the American Conserva- 
tory, has been chosen supervisor of music 
at Galena, Ill. Alice Noone, of the same 
department, has been engaged as super- 
visor of music for the coming year at 
Kewanee, Ill. Ruth Bishop, who was 
graduated from the same department, 
has been made supervisor of music at 
Nora Springs, Iowa. F. W. 





Authority Says “Jazz” Is on the Wane 


At a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Masters of Dancing held recently 
at the Hotel Astor, Paul B. Klug, founder 
and first president of the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce, said that the 
trend of popular music was undoubtedly 
in the direction of better things. “The 
public has had too much jazz.” said Mr. 
Klug, “and, according to the opinion of 
many in touch with conditions, will wel- 
come this reform. The Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce is intent on re- 
forms other than dance music,” he con- 
tinued. “We are also down on sugges- 
tive lyrics. The stage and motion pic- 
tures have censors but there is no cen- 
sorship for words in music. I do not 
know why. Any ‘low brow’ can put out 


—— 


lyrics and there is never a protest. T) 
should have rigid censorship.” 





Stella Wren Gives Benefit Recital in ™, 
lin, Tex. 


MERLIN, TEX., Aug. 25.—Stella Wre., 
soprano, was heard in recital at the \ 
jestic Hotel for the benefit of the pi 
organ fund of the First Presbyteri 
Church, under the direction of Juli. 
Pollak, the New York manager, on { 
evening of Aug. 24. Miss Wren sa 
charmingly works of Scarlatti, Moza 
Durante, Thomas, Chausson, Hué, M 
senet, Curran, lLieurance, O’Ha 
Clarke, Woodman, and a group of Ne; 
spirituals by Burleigh, Clutsom and R, 
dick. W. J. Marsh was the efficient ; 
companist. 





Joseph Mathieu to Sing Mabel Wo 
Hill’s “Aesop’s Fables” at Lockport 


At the coming Lockport Festivy. 
Mabel Wood Hill’s settings of “Aeso; 
Fables,” for voice and orchestra, will 
given by George Barrére and his Litt! 
Symphony, the singer being Joseph M 
thieu, tenor. These songs, which we 
first introduced with paino accompa: 
ment by Eva Gauthier at one of her r 
citals in New York last winter at t! 
Greenwich Village Theater, have a! 
been heard with orchestra under t} 
baton of Wassili Leps. The scores whic! 
Mr. Barrére will use in Lockport have 
been adapted from the full scores use:! 
when Mr. Leps led them. 





Rudolf Larsen at Lake Champlain 


Rudolf Larsen, the New York violinisi 
and teacher and assistant to Leopold 
Auer, is enjoying a short vacation at 
Lake Champlain prior to the re-opening 
of his studio on Sept. 16. His teaching 
calendar in New York last season, which 
was confined to three days weekly, was 
completely filled. 





The credit line on Mischa Elman’s 
photograph which appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA on Aug. 21, on page 2, was in- 
advertently dropped by the printer. The 
nen was copyrighted by Key- 
stone. 
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BURLEIGH RE-ENGAGED 
FOR SPRING LAKE BEACH 





Qvation for Composer-Violinist Leads 
Hotel Warren Management to Add 
Two Concerts to Series 


Originally engaged for three musi- 
eales, the success of Cecil Burleigh at 
the Hotel Warren, at Spring Lake Beach, 
N. J., has been so great that he was en- 
gaged for a fourth and fifth recital. 

For the first concert M. H. Hanson, 
Mr. Burleigh’s manager, secured the as- 
sistance of the Brahms Quartet for the 
second recital that of James Reistrup, 
the Danish pianist, and Elda Laska, 
mezzo-soprano, and for the third one 
Mme. Dora de Phillippe. Mme. de 
Phillippe was re-engaged for the fifth 
and last concert, which took place last 
Friday night, when both Mme. de Phil- 
lippe and Mr. Burleigh were given ova- 
tions by the audience. 

Mr. Burleigh played the “Faust Fan- 
tasie”’ by Sarasate; Minuet, Beethoven- 
3urmester; Rondino, Beethoven-Kreis- 
ler; “Hindu Chant,” Rimsky Korsakoff- 
Kreisler; ‘Serenade Espagnol,’ Chami- 
nade-Kreisler, and the Ballet Music from 
“Rosamunde” by Schubert-Kreisler. As 
an encore, in response to requests, he re- 
peated his own poem “Hills.” 


Middleton Sings in Bay View, Mich. 


BAY VIEW, MicH., Aug. 23.—Arthur 
Middleton, the baritone, gave a recital 
here on the evening of Aug. 10, which 
was among the most important musical 
events of the season. Mr. Middleton 
chose his program with a view to pleas- 
ing the laymen as well’ as musician, the 
latter half of his program being devoted 
to ballads and songs of a popular ten- 
dency. The first two groups contained 
Handel arias and old Italian songs, not 
omitting Mendelssohn’s “I Am a Roamer 
Bold,” and the ever popular “Largo al 
Factotum’’ which was superbly sung. 
Delightful accompaniments were played 
by F. Dudleigh Vernor. 


Artist’s Trio to Make Tour Before Met- 
ropolitan Season Begins 


The Artist’s Trio, composed of Caro- 
lina Lazzari and Renato Zanelli of the 
Metropolitan, and Grace Wagner, with 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, will 
be heard in concert next season under 
the management of Charles L. Wagner. 
More than forty engagements will be 
filled before the opening of the Metro- 
politan in November. 











Goldman Band Plays on Staten Island 


The first free concert at Staten Island 
by the Goldman Concert Band, under 
the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, 
was given on Thursday, Aug. 26. With 
this concert, the Goldman Concert Band 
will have appeared in the five boroughs 
of Greater New York this summer. The 
entire band of sixty pieces played a pro- 
gram containing works by Julius Fucik, 
Weber, Wagner, Wallace, Lake, Genne, 
Rogers, Tchaikovsky and Laurendeau. 





Bauer to Open Season With Boston 
Symphony Appearance 


Harold Bauer, the pianist, will open 
his season in Boston on Oct. 15, when 
he will play the Brahms D Minor Con- 
certo with the Boston Symphony. Other 
appearances which will follow soon there- 
after are with the Cincinnati, Chicago, 
New York Philharmonic and New York 
Symphony Orchestras. 


Frances Alda 
Mary Garden 
Carolina Lazzari 
Charles Hackett 
Rudolph Ganz 


and 


John McCormack 


Management: Charles L. Wagner 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A Contribution of Remarkable Merit to Piano 
Literature is Godowsky’s ‘‘Triakontameron’’ 


A Unique Series of Sketches Written Out West Last Year by the Musical Giant, and Recently 
Published—Covers a Wide Field of Expression and Preserves Much of the Character- 
istic Charm of Viennese Music But Contains Several American Numbers—Closes 
With “Star Spangled Banner’”—Several Worthy of Orchestral Treatment 








OMETHING stupendous we always 
associate with the work of Leopold 
Godowsky, whether it be creative or ex- 
ecutive. Like Ferruccio Busoni, he has 
won the mastery of his art, piano play- 


ing, and at the same time revealed a 
musicianship of the highest order, some- 
thing that transcends any performance 
on any instrument, even his own superb 
performances on the piano! There are 
virtuosi in this day, as there have been 
in others, whose names stand for noth- 
ing more than those of human beings 
who ‘have been trained to play difficult 
music with a technical finish that seems 
uncanny. Godowsky is not of those. He 
is at once the great concert pianist and 
one of the big musical spirits of our 
time. What impression he will leave 
behind as a significant composer I am 
not prepared to say, nor am I convinced 
that his place in musical history will de- 
pend on that. What I know of Godow- 
sky’s music is, all of it, solid, beautifully 
conceived and executed work, the music 
of a master in every detail. But I know 
only his profound but overlong Sonata 
for piano, his “Walzermasken,” those 
fine short pieces for piano, four-hands, 
his transcriptions of old masters and his 
Chopin experiments, which last I find 
technically and mathematically engag- 
ing, but musically pointless. 


A Noteworthy Work 


A unique series of sketches is the 
“Triakontameron”* for piano which that 
musical giant wrote out West last year 
and which have recently been published. 
This well named “Triakontameron” con- 
sists of thirty pieces, “moods and scenes” 
the composer calls them, ranging from 
No. I, “Nocturnal Tangier” to No. XIX, 
“A Little Tango Rag.” Noteworthy in 
these pieces is a spontaneity of thematic 
material, which I have not always been 
able to discern in Godowsky’s music, and 
an extraordinary conciseness, at times 
almost epigrammatic! 

The pieces are all in triple measure, 
in spite of which the composer has been 
able to give us a very considerable 
amount of variety. We find the thirty 
sketches issued in six albums containing 
five each, and also separately as sheet 
music. Titles these pieces bear such as 
“Sylvan Tyrot,” “Paradoxical Moods,” 
“Rendezvous,” “Yesteryear,” “A Wat- 
teau. Paysage,” “Ethiopian Serenade,” 
“An American Idyl,” “The Salon,” “The 
Music-Box,” “Lament,” etc. Then there 
are “Alt-Wien” and “Terpsichorean Vin- 
dobona,” two pictures of Vienna dancing 
that might well be taken for the Aus- 
trian capital in its sad and joyous days 
before the war swept that empire, and a 
peace conference reduced it to a with- 
ered republic. 


Characteristically Viennese 


The spirit of the Walzer made famous 
by Lanner and the Strausses is, however, 
alive in more of these pieces than the 
few which have mention of Vienna in 
their titles. Take, for example, “Para- 
doxical Moods,” “Rendezvous,” “Yester- 
year,” or “Memories”; are they not all 
filled with the charm and the poesy of 
the Viennese, in their yearning and their 
wistful beauty? I think so, knowing 
that Godowsky understands Vienna from 
the years when he conducted his great 
Meisterschule there. He seems to have 
done in these pieces a thing not unlike 
that which Fritz Kreisler did for the 
same type of music of the people in his 
“Liebesfreud,” “Liebesleid, “Schén Ros- 
marin” et al. for the violin. We owe 
Godowsky a debt for this, as it is a mu- 
sical style that ought to be known every- 
where, remaining unsurpassed for charm 
even in this twentieth century, when mu- 
sical simplicity is often shelved in favor 
of daring harmonic innovations. 

-One might go on and point to the in- 
dividual excellences of the entire thirty 
pieces. But an examination of the music 
itself will be far more profitable for the 
pianist interested in this newest series 
from Godowsky’s pen. “An American 
Idyl,” written in Seattle, Aug. 17, 1919 
(No. 17 of the set), is more American 








By A. WALTER KRAMER 





Leopold Godowsky, Composer-Pianist 


than John A. Carpenter’s “Polonaise 
Américaine” and less American than 
some other pieces we know. Its final 
measures, however, do breathe an odor 
not unlike that of the Largo of Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony. And whether 
the piece sounds like its title or not, it is 
a lovely two page composition. “The 
Music-Box,” No. 23 in the series, is de- 
lightful, an altogether different concep- 
tion from the popular music-boxes of 
Liadoff, Sauer, Friedman, etc. For 
clever manipulation of a melodic line, 
look at “Memories,” the final piece in the 
fifth book. ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” No. 26, 
is a gem and “Quixotic Errantry” has 
qualities of Schumann plus Johann 
Strauss, plus the Godowskyan touch that 
makes it all his own. 


Uses U. S. National Anthem 


The last piece of the series is in all 
likelihood the most significant of the 
thirty. It is called “Requiem (1914- 
1918)” and is truly an epilogue to the 
“Triakontameron.” Opening Largo 
lugubre C Minor, with a rich and sonor- 
ous funeral melody it passes through 
stirring development to a Maestoso in C 
Major. And this Maestoso is none other 
than our good friend “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” set for piano as Godowsky 
feels it, big, triumphant, harmonized 
with profound musicianship, with those 
resources for impressive plano passage- 
work that he can conceive as can few 
contemporary writers for his instrument. 
His distinguished confrére Josef Hof- 
mann played our national anthem dur- 
ing the war in his recitals and he also 
set down the way he played it and pub- 
lished it, but it is a poor thing compared 
with the superb Godowsky version. With 
all due respect to the famous tune it is 
searcely as wonderful a melody as we 
might like to have for our national 
hymn, yet, as Godowsky has put it, it 
is most exciting. And at the close he 











has added four measures of coda, built on 
the theme of the song, four measures 
that bring the “Triakontameron” to one 
of the most gripping endings that could 
be imagined. 

In looking over the pieces which the 
composer has provided with the most 
careful fingering, phrasing, pedaling, 
etc., there are a number of them that 
seem to us suitable for orchestral treat- 
ment. Not that they are unpianistic, but 
they would be worthy of coloring with 
winds, strings and brasses and Mr. 
Godowsky’s ever contrapuntal flow—he 
always enjoys handling three or four 
themes simultaneously rather than one at 
a time!—would sound splendid in the or- 
chestra. But whether they are later 
given orchestral versions or not, they 
will remain a contribution to the piano 
literature of our time that is unique for 
its individuality, its brilliance and its ar- 
tistically consistent conception. We can 
think of no reason why concert-pianists 
should not make a group for their pro- 
grams of these sketches. Someone has 
suggested chat concert pianists do not 
play the music of their confréres, but we 
cannot believe that to be so. Josef Hof- 
mann has played Godowsky’s symphonic 
metamorphoses on Strauss waltzes and 
he has also played pieces by Rachmani- 
noff and Rudolph Ganz. What a sad re- 
flection on the lack of broadmindedness 
among concert-pianists it would be, were 
no one but Godowsky to play the “Tria- 


kontameron” in public! 
*TRIAKONTAMERON. Thirty Moods and 

Scenes in Triple Measure for the Pianoforte. 

By Leopold Godowsky. (New York: G. 


Schirmer.) 
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New Association Aims to Band 


Harpists of 


Country Together 





National Organization Has Shown Rapidly Expanding In- 


fluence in the Year Since 


Its Conception—A Non-Harpist 


the Originator of the Idea—An Exposition of Its Origin, 
Aims and Methods of Operation 


By CARLOS SALZEDO 


rmn\HE existence of the National Asso- 

ciation of Harpists is due to the 
initiative of William Place, Jr., of Prov- 
idence, R. I. This is all the more inter- 
esting in view of the fact that Mr. Place 


is not himself a harpist. He is one of 
the leading mandolinists of the hour. In 
private life Mr. Place is an idealist, and 
one of his dreams has been to see the 
harpists of the country grouped together 
in order to promote the interest of the 
harp through the musical and social 
world. 

A year ago (June, 1919) Mr. Place 
wrote to the most prominent harpists 
of the United States asking if they 
would not subscribe to his idea of form- 
ing an Association of Harpists. The 
answers were varied. Some did not be- 
lieve in a collective movement; others 
did not find the moment ripe, owing to 
the many conceptions of playing the 
harp; and a few wondered what was the 
hidden motive. Nevertheless, a small 
number answered favorably, and a date 
was chosen (Aug. 18, 1919) for a meet- 
ing to be held in Boston for the purpose 
of organizing the association. 

Having been among those who an- 
swered Mr. Place’s letter in the affirma- 
tive, I immediately started a corre- 
spondence with him, which resulted in an 
interesting exchange of letters. It soon 
became apparent that a meeting would 
facilitate matters considerably, so in 
July I had the pleasure of receiving Mr. 
Place at Seal Harbor, where I was 
spending the summer. We met, both 
prepared with a very definite outline of 
procedure. Our meeting terminated in 
a quite unexpected manner. Our con- 
ceptions of an association of this kind 
differed so much that toward the end of 
the meeting we found ourselves facing 
a deadlock, each determined to adhere 
to his ideas. Under those conditions, I 
thought it more reasonable to withdraw 
from the proposed association and not 
attend the meeting in Boston. 

The meeting took place in the store 
of Oliver Ditson & Co. Over two score 
of harpists attended. They came from as 





visory officers were elected. They were: 
Melville Clark, president; Van Veachton 
Rogers, vice-president; Harriet Shaw, 
treasurer; William Place, secretary; 
Mrs. Helen Penrose Williams was elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the temporary administration. To my 
surprise a telegram was sent to me in- 
forming me of my having been elected 
chairman of the by-laws committee 
which privilege, after reconsidering, I 
accepted. 

Upon my return to New York in 
October I called on the well-known harp 
salesman, H. L. Hunt, to make inquiries 
concerning the choice of a secretary for 
the association. I thought of Mr. Hunt, 
but he declined the honor on the ground 
that a man representing the business 
end of the harp should hold aloof from 
an association to be governed by harp- 
ists. He recommended one of his as- 
sistants, Miss Leslie Lee, who, besides 
her business ability, is a professional 
pianist and lover of the harp as well. 
She accepted the responsibility. 

On Oct. 22 the executive and by-law 
committees met in New York in order to 
take cognizance of the proposed by-laws, 
constitution and aims of the association, 
which I had prepared with the competent 
assistance of Mrs. Williams, the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
temporary administration. The  sub- 
stance of the proposed by-laws was ac- 
cepted by those members present, who 
from that moment on became the “Or- 
ganizing Members of the National As- 
sociation of Harpists.” They were Miss 
Baker, Mr. Clark, Miss Lee, Miss Miller, 
Mr. Place, Miss Robinson, Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. Salzedo, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Williams. 

The next move of the organizing mem- 
bers was to select the directors. The 
task was difficult for the reason that to 
be a good harpist does not necessarily 
imply business ability. 

Warren Mayou, a personal friend of 
mine of many years’ standing, was the 
lawyer chosen by me to organize the as- 
sociation legally. He and I had endless 
discussions on this subject. 

The selection of the directors pre- 











William Place, Jr.. Who Fathered the 
Idea of the National Association of 
Harpists 


ural that the prominent harpists of the 
country should receive the recognition 
due them, and be placed on the board of 
directors, regardless of where they re- 
sided in the United States. But this pre- 
sented an obstacle, as it was most im- 
portant that the directors should be 
chosen from among those harpists who 
lived within a short distance of the prin- 
cipal office of the association and who 
could attend meetings whenever they 
were called. An advisory council was con- 
ceived; this council to be composed ex- 
clusively of the past and present first 
harpists of all leading symphonic or- 
chestras and opera companies of the 
country, those of the advisory council to 
become, later on, heads of branches of 
the association throughout the country. 

The National Association of Harpists 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York. On Jan. 8 the in- 
corporators met on the stage of Aeolian 
Hall to affix their signatures to the cer- 
tificate of incorporation. The incorpo- 
rators are: Elizabeth S. Coolidge, Alex- 
ander Lambert, Annie Louise David, 
Gertrude Ida Robinson, Viola Gramm- 
Salzedo, A. Francis Pinto, Fredo Sides, 
Maud Morgan, Edgar Varese, Marie 
Miller, Clare Mallison, Carlos Salzedo. 

On Jan. 31 a meeting of the incorpo- 
rators was called at the Hotel Wolcott 
in order to adopt the constitution, by- 
laws and aims of the association. Fol- 
lowing this came the first meeting of the 
directors called to elect officers and to 
distribute offices. Gertrude Robinson 
was elected chairman of the meeting. 
Miss Robinson proposed me as president. 


formed the members present that I 
would accept only under the condition 
that each director would collaborate ac- 
tively, and furthermore, that my general 
policy would be that, at least for a year, 
all discussions concerning the artistic 
and harpistic side of our “raison d’étre” 
should be waived aside, so that the busi- 
ness end of the association could be well 
established. Having been elected by 
unanimous consent (may I be forgiven 
for emphasizing this fact), I took the 
chair. The next question was the choice 
of a vice-president. Owing to the fact 
that Mrs. Helen Penrose Williams has 
been chosen to head the executive com- 
mittee of the temporary administration 
in Boston (August, 1919), and that she 
also had given proof of a business un- 
derstanding of things, I proposed her 
for the vice-presidency. She was elected. 
For treasurer Melville Clark was elected. 
Of repute as a harpist and also the head 
of the Clark Harp Mfg. Co. of Syra- 
cuse, he was just the man for the office. 
Miss Lee was elected secretary and the 
various chairmanships were distributed 
as follows: Maud Morgan, publicit 
committee; Mrs. Annie Louise David, 
chairman, examination committee; A. 
Francis Pinto, finance committee; Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, membership commit- 


tee. 
Adding to the Membership 


It was evident that our next move was 
to get members. Two classes of mem- 
bership were created, professional and 
student, making an appeal exclusively to 
harpists; and three other classes, life, 
sustaining and associate, open to any- 
one interested in the association and de- 
sirous to see it fulfill its aims. Strange 
as it may seem, the harpists themselves 
were somehow slow in joining. Starting 
the association with only eighteen direc- 
tors on the board, we were obliged to 
neglect many prominent harpists. More- 
over, it seemed necessary to call on 
harpists not belonging to orchestras. An 
orchestral harpist must be at the beck 
and call of the orchestra, which does 
away with his freedom of activities. 
This was the reason why the virtuoso 
and teacher seemed a more practical 
choice. 

It is natural that all new organiza- 
tions, before becoming well established, 
should be misunderstood. One of the 
ideas of this article is to enlighten those 
who have not understood. It is im- 
portant to state that, although the prin- 
cipal office of the National Association 
of Harpists is in New York City, it is 
not an eastern organization. Its title is 
proof enough. In New York City re- 
side the largest number of prominent 
harpists, and, for this reason, it seemed 
natural that New York should be chosen. 
Branches will soon be formed all through 
the country as stipulated in our aims. 








far as Syracuse and Philadelphia. Pro- sented difficulties, as it seemed quite nat- Before accepting the nomination I in- [Continued on page 13] 
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New York Times 





dorf that Couzinou was dis- 
covered by his manager. The 
discovery consisted of the 
fact that the brilliant success 
with which he was meeting 
was due not alone to his 


Couzinou represents the French School at 
its best. His voice is of fine, clean-cut 
timbre, his style of singing is finished, his 
diction is excellent. 
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Couzinou is an artist familiar enough with 
the stage to respect its best traditions, and 
make them respected. He is a singer with 
a voice of excellent quality—a master of 
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*| even more potent reason : 


He has an engaging quality, distinctly ten- 
orish, is of good presence and of course 
sings French that is French. 

New York Globe 
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Robert Couzinou greatly at ease and hap- 
pily assertive won further along the pleas- 
ant journey to complete success. 

New York Telegraph 


Exclusive Direction of 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 


53 West 39th Street New York City 


ROBERT COUZINOU 


LEADING FRENCH BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
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Mary Garden 


says of the 


STEINERT PIANO 


Pr orgie ne 


Tue Cop.ey - PLAZA 
BosToNn 


March 13, 1920. 
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To the Steinert Piano: 


Gentlemen—It has been my rare good 
fortune while here in Boston to have heard 
for the first time your wonderful piano— 
“Steinert Grand.” I cannot begin to express 
my feeling when I ran my fingers over the 
keys—my amazement of its wonders; of its 
beauty of tone; of its depth of tone; of its 
sweetness of tone; of its complete perfection 
of every detail that a piano should be. It 
was a revelation to me, and I take the 
greatest pleasure in telling you. 
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“The Exclusive Piano” 
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Miss Garden as ‘‘Gismonda’’ 
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M. STEINERT & SONS 


STEINERT HALL BOSTON 
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Opportunity Long Awaited 


Comes for Ada Turner-Kurtz 





(¢QVYES, my opportunity has come,” 

said Ada Turner-Kurtz, soprano 
end prominent New York and Philadel- 
phia vocal teacher, also former corre- 
spondent of MusicAL AMERICA. She had 
just returned from a song directors’ con- 
ference at Winona Lake, Ind., where she 
iad a glimpse of a wide vista of work 
opening up a new field different from her 
.ccustomed line of teaching. 


“My opportunity has come,” she re- 
veated reflectively. “I have always 
known that the time would arrive when 
[ should use my talents in a different way 
from those which appeal to most artists. 
You may laugh at me and, in fact, I do 
not expect you to understand, but my 
years of waiting have not been in vain, 
and hereafter I shall return to Winona 
Lake every summer and put forth my 
best efforts to help those boys to a 
higher and better standard of evangelis- 
tice work such as they have never known 
before.” 

It was then that I understood what 
her opportunity was, for she had been 
on the original stamping ground of Billy 
Sunday, where every summer, evangelis- 
tic singers gather and receive instruc- 
tion and inspiration for their future 
work. Mme. Turner-Kurtz then related 
how she had long had the desire to use 
her talents in a way which should do 
greater good than the conventional man- 
ner of teaching, and how she had found 
those young souls fired with such a spiri- 
tual zeal but having such a woeful lack 
of vocal equipment, that she had de- 
cided that ten weeks of every year must 
be devoted to helping them increase their 
power and add to the effectiveness in 
their religious work. 

“But you never saw such a mixed-up, 
heterogeneous conglomeration of voices, 
as I had this summer,” she continued, 
“and they are all professional in their 
own distinctive line, but none of them al- 
lied to the real musical forces. It is 
wonderful to see the way in which they 
absorbed in what I tried to give them. 

“Of course, they can sing,” she re- 
marked, “but I doubt if any of them could 
get through any aria or important com- 
position very satisfactorily. I don’t 
suppose any of them ever heard of De- 
bussy or of John Carpenter, but if you 
would hand them a Billy Sunday Song 
Book they would know every song in it 
by heart, and could tell you the exact 
number without looking. But I want to 
tell you that every one of their hearts 
is right, and there is not one of them 
whom I have not learned to love and 
respect just because of his zeal to do the 
Master’s work when he has the oppor- 
tunity. So we have to forget the musi- 
cal inefficiency and give them credit for 
other things which some of us know 
nothing of.” 

Mme. Turner-Kurtz said she was sur- 
prised to find persons from so many dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They came 
from California, Nebraska. Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, Texas, Arizona, Florida, Vir- 





ginia, Tennessee, Pennsylvania and New 
York—in fact, she said, the whole coun- 
try was her field from which to draw. 

_ While she was in Winona Lake, which 
is one of the largest Chautauqua centers 
in the United States, Mme. Turner- 
Kurtz had the opportunity of hearing 
and singing in many concerts and re- 
citals. That of Galli-Curci, who sang 
there on Aug. 19, ttracted an audience 
of 10,000. 

“It was a wonderful recital,” said Mme. 
Turner-Kurtz. “I have never seen her 
look so well, and she sang much better 
than I had ever heard her. I spoke of 
this to her after her singing, and she 
said she was studying most diligently, 
working hard for better results. A 
funny little incident happened when 
Galli-Curci was seated in the audience 
at the afternoon performance. A smudgy- 
faced little boy seated beside her handed 
her a circular with a picture of herself 
and said, ‘Hey, do you want this? This 
lady is going to sing here to-morrow 
night. You’d better come and hear her, 
she’s great!’ Mme. Galli-Curci accepted 
it and thanked him very kindly. 

“Eight or ten thousand persons packed 
the auditorium to hear her and there 
were thousands more who could not get 
in who were willing to stand on the out- 
side to catch a stray note now and then 
which slipped through the cracks in the 
building. It was a great attraction for 
the community.” H. C. 








Harpists of the 
Nation Organize 


[Continued from page 11] 








Our membership is growing rapidly. 
Two important firms have become life 
members. They are Lyon & Healy and 
Charles H. Ditson & Co. Others we 
hope will follow. Also we have received 
in the most gracious manner a generous 
donation from Mrs. Paul Smart, a real 
lover of the harp. The endorsement 
committee contains the names of the 
most eminent composers and conductors 
now in this country. 


The aims of the association are out- 
lined in the following manner: 


1. Establishment of master classes. 


2. Establishment of free scholarships; 
pupils to be selected by means of exami- 
nation; children gifted for composing 
preferred (knowledge of piano playing 
required). 

3. Establishment of harp departments 
in schools, colleges and conservatories 
throughout the country. 


4. Annual convention with large en- 
semble of harps to be held in different 
parts of the country; these demonstra- 
tions to aim, chiefly, at the necessary re- 
form of orchestras from the point of 
view of the harps, polyphonically con- 
sidered. 











American Debut 
at Carnegie Hall 








RUDOLPH BOCHCO | 


-Russian Violinist 


Saturday Afternoon, Oct. 2d 


Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
“New York City 

















Ada Turner-Kurtz Snapped with 





Galli-Curci at Winona Lake, Ind. 





5. Agreement between the prominent 
harpists to bring about a standardiza- 
tion of the position of the harpist at the 
harp and of the movements of the feet, 
hands and arms, in order to create a con- 
dition of action and relaxation in the 
performer, so that the performer may 
acquire a technic freed from stiffness; 
a deep, round tone production, permit- 
ting of an expansive scale of dynamics; 
a logical way of making the necessary 
gestures of the hands and arms and, 
also, to bring about the co-ordination of 
all movements based on musical, rhyth- 
mic and aesthetic principles. 

6. Development of the “harp idea” 
from the point of view both of playing 
and composing so that the harp becomes 
as a concert instrument no less musi- 
cally important than the best known 
instruments. 

7. An annual international prize con- 
test to enlarge the répertoire of the harp 
in solo (with or without orchestra) and 
as a basis of chamber music. 

8. The encouragement of all attempts 
aiming toward the perfection of the harp 
from the manufacturing viewpoint. 

9. The solution of the problem of the 
perfection of harp strings. 

10. Creation of a journal devoted ex- 
clusively to the cause of the harp. 

11. Establishment of branches of the 
association throughout the United States. 

12. Establishment of foreign bureaus. 

A few of these aims are being put into 
practice with satisfactory results. The 
first convention will take~ place next 
spring in Providence, R. I. 


The administration of the National 


Association of Harpists stands as fol- 
lows: 








F. MARION 


RALSTON 


Management of F. MARION RALSTON - 





290 N. Orange Grove - 


President, Carlos Salzedo; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen Penrose Williams; 
treasurer, Melville Clark; temporary 
secretary, Katharine Frazier; executive 
committee, Melville Clark, Mrs. Annie 
Louise~ David, chairman examination 
committee; Maud Morgan, chairman pub- 
licity committee; A. Francis Pinto, chair- 
man finance committee; Carlos Sal- 
zedo; Salvatore de Stefano, chairman 
membership committee; Mrs. Helen Pen- 
rose Williams. 


Board of Directors—Mrs. Marion 
Marsh Bannerman, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Edythe Marmion Brosius, 
Washington, D. C.; Melville Clark, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Angelo Cortese, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Annie Louise David, New 
York, N. Y.; Katharine Frazier, North- 


ampton, Mass.; Marie Miller, New 
York, N. Y.; Maud Morgan, New York, 
N. Y.; A. Francis Pinto, New York, 


N. Y.; Van Veachton Rogers, Providence, 
R. I.; Carlos Salzedo, New York, N, Y.; 
Joseph Schuecker, Pittsburgh; Harriet 
A. Shaw, Boston; Salvatore de Stefano, 
New York, N. Y.; Mary Warfel, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; Mrs. Helen Penrose Williams, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Advisory Committee—Viola T. Abrams, 
Russian. Sympheny Orchestra; Mme. 
Marie Bailly, Symphony Society of New 
York; Wanda de Chiari, Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Mrs. Amelia Conti, 
Chicago Opera Company; Vincent Fa- 
nelli, Jr., Philadelphia Orchestra; Alfred 
Holy, Boston Symphony; Alfred Kastner, 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles; 
Miss Djina Ostrowska, Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Joseph Vito, Cincin- 
nati Orchestra; Henry J. Williams, 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 





Composer- Pianist 


Available for 


Concert and 


Recitals of Original Compositions 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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THE GREAT BARITONE 


JOSEPH SCHWARZ 
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In New York 
Kini Recital Début 
During Carnegie Hall : 
“e Afternoon of 
January 3rd, 1921 \ 
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A TYPICAL EUROPEAN PRESS COMMENT: 


‘Joseph Schwarz is gifted with an infinitely beautiful vocal instrument; a baritone of a captivating 
warmth and mellowness. His phrasing is standard-making; his modeling of almost tangible plastique. 
In his art of voice manipulation he reminds one of Caruso—that is the highest I can say of him. With 
Joseph Schwarz the art of cantilena has returned!” 
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Concert Tour under the Direction of 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano 
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GEORGETTE 
LA MOTTE 


Pianiste 


Engagements: 
Andreas Dippel 
Benefit 


Concerts 


Chicago, Auditorium, 
October 14 


New York City, 
November 





Joint Recital with 


Louis Graveure 
Detroit, March, 1921 





Joint Recitals with 


David Bispham 





Season 
Now Booking 





Management: 


Ora Lightner-Frost 
426 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 














DIAZ-DENTON RECITAL 





Metropolitan Tenor and Pianist Appear 
in Concert at Southampton, L. I. 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I., Aug. 25.—A con- 
cert of unusual excellence was given on 
Friday afternoon, Aug. 20, by Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan, and 
Oliver Denton, pianist, jointly at the 
Meadow Club. Mr. Diaz charmed his 
audience in a group of early American 
songs by Francis Hopkinson, some Span- 
ish folk-songs arranged by Kurt 
Schindler and a group of American and 
English songs by Minette Hirst, Osgood, 
Kramer and Bantock. There was equal 
enthusiasm for Mr. Denton, whose per- 
formance of compositions by Schumann, 
Schubert, Chopin, Carpenter, Scriabine 
and Albeniz reached the high artistic 


plane for which he is known. Both ar- 
tists were much encored. 
On Sunday afternoon, Aug. 22, 


Messrs. Diaz and Denton gave another 
joint program at the home of Mrs. 
Minette Hirst, where their artistic offer- 
ings were again applauded to the echo 
by an invited audience. 





Competition Closes on Nov. 1 for Mat- 
inee Musical Club Prize 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1.—Two months 
remain in which to submit manuscripts 
in the annual competition of the Matinee 
Musical Club for the best ensemble for 
organ, violin, ’cello and harp which can 
be played in not more than fifteen nor 
less than ten minutes. Compositions, 
which should be submitted anonymously, 
should be sent to the secretary, Clara 
Z. Esterbrook, 620 Cliveden Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Pa. The work winning the 
prize of $100 will be given a public pre- 
sentation at one of the Matinee Musical 
Club’s concerts at the Bellevue-Stratford. 





Eva Liminana, Argentine Pianist, To Be 
Under J. W. Miller’s Management 


Another important addition to the al- 
ready aibel list of artists under the 
management of John Wesley Miller is 
Eva Liminana, the young Argentine pian- 
ist. When Miss Liminana graduated 
with honors from the Santiago Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Chilian government 
offered her a scholarship in Europe and 
the Argentine government sent her to 
Germany several years ago to study with 
Martin Krouse, the eminent pianist and 
pedagogue, with whom she remained for 
four years. She will appear in many 
concerts and recitals during the coming 
season. 





Eleanor Painter Will Sing Tirindelli 
Song in “Florodora” 


Eleanor Painter will sing P. A. Tirin- 
delli’s song, “Love Will Find You,” in 
her tour with “Florodora” this season. 
Miss Painter has sung several of Mr. 
Tirindelli’s songs before and has scored 
noteworthy successes in them. The new 
one was written especially for her. 





Gabrilowitsch to be Soloist at First Na- 
tional Symphony Concert 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, will play 
the Brahms Concerto in B Flat at the 
first concert of the National Symphony 
under Artur Bodanzky in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 8, and again on 
the afternoon of Oct. 10. The program 
annotations will again be prepared by 
Lawrence Gilman. 





Sousa’s Band to Play in Havana and 
Mexico City Next Year 


Sousa’s Band, under the auspices and 
direction of the Cuban Government, will 
play an engagement of six weeks in Ha- 
vana and other important cities of the 
island republic next year, which will be 
followed by a four weeks’ season in the 
City of Mexico. This will be the band’s 
first visit to Latin-America. 


YVETTE 
GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
SECOND YEAR 
October 4, 1920, to April 3, 1921 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Im- 
provisation, Folk-Songs and Dances, Voice Culture, 
Eurythmics (Dalcroze), History of Music and Drama, 
Stagecrafts, French Language. 





Advanced pupils will participate 

in an educational trip to Europe 

planned for May, June, July, 1921. 
Address applications to: 

Miss Poillon, Sec., Hotel Majestic, New York. 
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No. 1—Yeatman Griffith, with Florence Macbeth and Lenora Sparkes; Behind, Mrs. 
Griffith and Belle Ritchie; No. 2—Mr. Griffith, with Alice Moncrieff and Dorothy 


Pilzer 


Mér goo GRIFFITH has just closed one of the most notable New York seasons 


of teaching he has ever enjoyed. 


The accompanying snapshots are of Mr. 


Griffith and some of his prominent artists who have achieved noteworthy successes 
this season and have been working strenuously these summer months with their 


. teacher preparing for the coming season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Griffith and family have gone to Onteora Park, in the Catskill 


Mountains, where they will remain until late in September. 


PIETRO A. YON 


Concerto Gregoriano 
for , 


Organ and Orchestra 





“,...It is undoubtedly one of the finest works for the organ ever written 
on this side of the Atlantic, not only because it is a work of large dimen- 
sions, but because of the intrinsic quality of the music itself.” 

—Harold V. Milligan in “The Diapason.” 


Now ready for delivery: 


An arrangement of the “Concerto Gregoriano” for *Organ and Piano. Two 
Copies required Tor PETTOTMIANCE . 2... ccc cccccccccccccccccccece net, $4.00 
OP RS I Sr ee net, 3.00 


*The organ part in this arrangement is the same as used with orchestra. 


J-fischer v bre «heus York 


111 New Street Birmingham, England 








BONCI 


Leading Tenor Chicago Opera 
Association 
Available for a Limited 


Number of Concerts 
Season 1920-21 


Me 


Exclusive Management 


ROGER de BRUYN 


220 West 42nd St., New York. Tel., Bryant 8811 
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MODERN ITALY TAKES FIRST PLACE 


More than a few music lovers were probably thor- 
oughly surprised last week at learning that the $1,000 
prize for the best string quartet, offered by Mrs. F. S. 
‘Coolidge, was won by the Italian composer, G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero. To paraphrase Ibsen’s Brack, the 
surprised ones probably say: “Italians don’t do that sort 
of thing!” But the decision of the jury proved that they 
do do it to-day, and they will do it again to-morrow, 
much to the chagrin and possible annoyance of some 
of their French cousins, who have ever delighted in 
Italy’s former almost exclusive devotion to operatic 
music, so that the Latin supremacy in the fields of 
chamber and symphonic music would be comparatively 
easy for “La France!” 


Times change. The younger Italians, Malipiero, 
Respighi, Pizzetti, Casella, Castelnuovo and a few 
others, have forged to the front in the last five years, 
so that they are to-day a force in modern music out- 
side the opera house that can match the best in any 
‘land. MusicAL AMERICA has repeatedly informed its 
‘readers of this movement in Italy; it has been one 
of the few journals in America that have lent a will- 
ing ear to the productions of these innovators. During 
the war Alfredo Casella was this journal’s corre- 
spondent in Rome; numerous articles by him were pub- 
lished pertaining to what this group of young Italy 
stood for and aimed at. 


The group stands vindicated in its purpose to-day. 
The Berkshire competition this year was for the first 
time open to composers throughout the world. Mali- 
piero entered his quartet, a work which we are told is 


as unconventional a one in its way as was Ernest 
Bloch’s great Suite for viola and piano, the 1919 prize 
winner at Pittsfield. Verily, prize competitions are 
getting to be better things these stormy days! Time 
was when a work that won a prize from a jury was 
“nerfectly correct,” conventional, notable for careful 
and studious workmanship and, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, dull! There is hope for the future, 
when juries award a prize to men like Bloch and Mali- 
piero. To be sure, the 1918 competition revealed in its 
prize winner no composer of significance. But it can 
be more than excused by the selection made in 1919 
and last week. 


And all who love a “square deal,” one of America’s 
proudest boasts, cannot fail to take particular pleas- 
ure in the results of the competition. One hundred 
and thirty-six string quartets were submitted from all 
over the world; the manuscripts of thirty-six of them 
were delivered too late to be considered. Malipiero’s 
“Rispetti e Strambotti” was chosen out of a hundred, 
the music of the same man who a few months ago had 
his lyric scenes “Sette Canzoni” given at the Opéra 
in Paris, who suffered when an anti-Italian clique 
hissed his music and who, we have learned on authentic 
advice, has been crushed ever since. How happy we 
feel that American generosity, American encourage- 
ment of profound art has now come to the richly 
gifted young Venetian composer—he is but thirty-eight 
—to cheer him in his hour of grief, and that word has 
been sent him that he has been honored by the jury 
of noted musicians, Messrs. Ara, Bloch, Borowski, 
Stoeber and Svecenski, with the award of the 1920 
Berkshire prize. The sum of $1,000 will give him real 
aid, for in Italian lire at the present rate of exchange 
it will be a tidy sum. And Malipiero, like many a 
genius, is not blessed with financial treasure. 


a 
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THE OVERPLAYED AND UNDERPLAYED CHOPIN 


On another page of this issue the English critic, D. C. 
Parker, discusses Chopin, with the object particularly 
of ascertaining if his music is overplayed. Mr. Parker 
does not speculate deeply on the matter. He contents 
himself with the observation that “whether he is over- 
played is a knotty point.” He says that “if we feel 
he is and attempt to discover the reason for the pres- 
ence of the feeling we shall find it to be either the 
frequent vain repetition of some popular numbers or 
an inferior performance. Take away Chopin and you 
take away something that cannot be supplied in the 
same manner and with exactly the same persuasiveness 
by another.” All of which is the truth, but not all the 
truth. 


Chopin is both overplayed and underplayed. In that 
respect he resembles most of the great masters. As 
much might be said of Beethoven, of Schumann, of 
Brahms, of Liszt, of Mendelssohn—not to extend the 
list. If we feel his presence more persistently it is 
because he is, as it were, the center of gravity of the 
piano recital, the magnetic pole (may we be absolved 
from the unsought pun!) toward which the art of most 
pianists converges. Only the pianist conscious of his 
patent inability to play Chopin neglects him. He is 
the test by which the player, in the last analysis, stands 
or falls. He is the ruthless revealer. He exposes 
false pretense in a pianist as effectually as Mozart does 
in the singer. 


Now it is certain that many of us are heartily sick of 
much of Chopin—not because we esteem him less great, 
but because we have heard too much of certain works. 
By the same token we might avow ourselves weary 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. Pianists have been 
dealing unsparingly in the waltzes, in several of the 
nocturnes, in the sonatas, in B flat Minor and B Minor, 
in the G Minor and A flat Ballades, in the A flat Polo- 
naise, in a handful of études and preludes and even the 
cumulative “Fantasy.” Mr. Parker might well have 
spoken unhesitatingly on this point. But the Chopin 
of the Ballades in F Major and F Minor, of the por- 
tentous “Polonaise-Fantasie,” of the semi-martial, 
semi-melting Allegro de Concert, of the granitic first 
Study, in C Major, is not overplayed—is, in fact, de- 
plorably neglected and scantily explored. How. many 
of our easy-going music-lovers are familiar with the 
“Tristan” germs in the “Polonaise-Fantasie” or the 
“Walkiire” fire music in the “Allegro de Concert’? 

We could well spare the Ballades in A flat and G 
Minor with the C Sharp Minor Scherzo and the “Fan- 
tasie Impromptu” thrown in for the. sake of better 
acquaintance with either of these works. But the 
pianists will not have it so. 
public “what it wants”—which is generally what they 
arbitrarily decide it wants. In their addiction to the 
easiest way pianists are sometimes as bad. as singers. 
Some of the greatest among them have not yet un- 
folded the greatest among the “greater Chopin” to their 
devout hearers. And the reason is often that théy 
have not discovered it for themselves. . 


They must feed their dear’ 
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Musicians Enjoy MacDowell Colonists’ Hospitality 


The picture above was taken in front of Arthur 
Nevin’s studio in the MacDowell Colony in Peterbory, 
N. H. The Gerst-Cottlow family spent a delightfu! 
day there, guests of Mrs. MacDowell and Marion Bauer. 
Left to right are Edgar A. Gerst; Marion Bauer, com- 
poser; Mrs. Cottlow; Arthur Nevin; Augusta Cottlow, 
the pianist, who is Mrs. Gerst in private life. 


Miller—Rosalie Miller, the young American soprano, 
left on Tuesday, Aug. 24, for a two weeks’ visit to Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Merwin at Seal Harbor, Me. Myr. 
Merwin is a well-known author of several best sellers. 


Moiseiwitsch—Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pian 
ist, interviewed during his Australian tour, has ex- 
pressed himself as opposed on principle to making 
“cuts” in musical compositions in order to reduce long 
or eliminate dull passages. “What right have we,” says 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch, “to eradicate the thoughts of the 
composer for our own ephemeral tastes?” 


Smyth—The English composer, Ethel Smyth, ap- 
pears to have “started something” in her articles in the 
London Evening News, in which she has been urging 
the cause of state-subsidized opera, basing her argu- 
ments on the subventioned opera houses of the Con- 
tinent. Henry Coates, editor of the London Musician, 
and the composer Josef Holbrooke, have both gone on 
record as opposing Dr. Smyth’s views. 


Sellars—Gatty Sellars, the well-known English or- 
ganist, has just returned to London after several years’ 
touring in the. United States, Canada and South Amer- 
ica, where he has given 2000 recitals. He claims to 
have played on more instruments than any other liv- 
ing organist. Mr. Sellars was the first organist to 
make a tour of South America, where he gave recitals 
during the war in aid of British patriotic funds. 


Hertz—Alfred Hertz, former conductor of German 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House and now con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, has 
returned after a visit of several months in Europe. 
Mr. Hertz said that Paris was gay, while in Berlin and 
Vienna the conditions were depressing. Berlin is like 
a dead city, the conductor declared, although good plays 
are being produced in the theaters, and the plays of 
Shakespeare have not lessened in popularity with the 
Germans. 


Galli—Rosina Galli, premiere danseuse of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has returned to this country 
after a two months’ stay in her native land. She is 
quoted as saying that “in Italy they no longer dance 
Italian music. It’s all New York music. You hear 
‘Dardanella’ and ‘Poor Butterfly’ everywhere. Italy 
may be the land of opera music, but America is the 
home of dance tunes. No one in Milan pays any at- 
tention any more to Italian dance music since the fox 
trot and one step have been imported from New York. 
In all of the cafés it is American music, in all of the 
hotels and wherever there is dancing.” 


Powell—John Powell, the pianist-composer, has been 
working for a year on the music for the opera “Judit! 
and Holofernes,” George Harris being the librettist: 
and in so doing has made an exhaustive study of 
methods whereby the English words may be given dra- 
matic force in their union with music without at the 
same time sounding strange or ridiculous. In the Gi! 
bert and Sullivan operettas and in the Handel oratorios 
he has found much true inspiration, for in these the 
spirit of the language is held and amplified by the 


‘musical line. 


Macbeth—Florence Macbeth does not believe in luck. 
nor has she any fear either of “13” or of Friday, ye' 
both have played a part in her last two engagements. 
After her Ocean Grove recital on the 13th of the 
month, the train on which she was returning to New 
York was warned just in time to prevent its crashin 
into a derailed and wrecked freight train. Then cam 
the Ashville Festival, where she was a soloist. Instea 
of leaving on Friday night with Rosen, Whitehill an‘ 
other artists, she decided to go on Friday. In Lick Loz 
Tunnel, twenty miles from Ashville, she came upon th 
wreck of the train she had planned to take. Her sat 
isfaction at learning that the other artists were n 
much worse for their experience equaled her relief a 
her own escape. : 
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“Linked Sweetness Long Drawn Out” 
[From Kankakee Republican.] 


“Miss Lewis was more than ever a 
human songbird last evening. Her se- 
lections were various, but all brought 
forth that clear, liquid-like head tone 
that rose forth after vibrating through 
the producer to a sweet nothingness high 
above her head.” 

°K * ok 
First Aid to the Uneducated 
[Exachange.] 

Hiram (reading the paper)—Do you 
know what they mean by a Stradivar’us? 

Silas—Gawsh, but you’re ignorant! A 
Stradivar’us is the Latin name fer a 
fiddle. 

* * * 
Dear CANTUS: 

I judge you don’t read the Saturday 
Evening Post. In two stories recently 
the heroine bagged the hero by playing 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy to him. I 
think you ought to make some clever 
remark about this. P. G. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Analogous to the 
South African bat that fans its victim 
to sleep with its wings, before drawing 
its lifeblood through its big toe. C. F. 


* * oK 
Bread on the Waters 


One of the trumpet players in the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Frederick Wag- 
ner by name, is a justice of the peace 
in the suburbs. In the discharge of his 
duties he tries to temper justice with 
mercy, and sometimes he has his reward, 
as the following incident goes to prove. 

The other day Mr. Wagner, in passing 
out Market Street, found in an antique 
shop a pair of andirons of the sort he 
had long coveted. He started to carry 
his purchase homeward, but before he 
had gone two blocks he found it pretty 
heavy. Therefore he accepted the offer 
of a negro, who opportunely. happened 
along, to relieve him of the burden. When 
they came to Mr. Wagner’s home, he 
started to look for the proper stipend, 
but the negro interrupted him. 

“No sah, boss!” said the negro. “You 
ain’t got ‘nuff money to pay me. I 
wouldn’t take nothin’ from you nohow. 
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“Why, don’t you remembah dat niggah 
was taken up befoh you ‘count o’ bein’ 
drunk five weeks ago? I’m him! 

“* ‘Stead o’ puttin’ me away foh’ a week 
you gave me breakfast an’ two bits. So 
you can’t pay dis niggah nothin’!” 

* * co 


His Technique 
[Hiawatha (Kan.) World] 

Alex McCrerey, solo clarinetist in the 
Hiawatha band, does not allow anything 
to excite him or give him stage fright 
when he is playing a big number. At 
Wednesday night’s concert while the 
band was playing concert and Mr. Mc- 
Crerey was playing a long and difficult 
cadenza, a bug began crawling on his 
clarinet toward his nose. Bug wended 
its way over the instrument, dodging 
numerous keys that Mr. McCrerey kept 
moving up and down with lightning 
speed. But the bug continued his up- 
ward trend. Fellow musicians watched 
the situation as it grew into acuteness. 
Finally the bug reached the jumping-off 
place, made the leap safely, landing on 
Alex’s. nose. Equal to the exigency of 
the situation, the player made a dash 
with his hand, killed the bug and re- 
turned his hand to the keys without 
missing a note. » x «x 


Caught just in time to prevent blood- 
shed in the office of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
“The tenor mowed his acknowledg- 
ments.” Speaking of “mopping and 
mowing” we mopped our brows when we 
thought of what would. have happened 
if we hadn’t caught that in the proof! 


* * * 


We’d have been about as popular with 
that light of the musical profession as 
Clemenceau at a Bolsheviki prayer-meet- 
ing; or let’s say, Richard Strauss would 
be at a meeting of the directors of the 
Paris Opéra. C. FP. 

* * * 
Some Baby!! 
[From New York Tribune.] 


The way Clinton’s in New Haven 
advertises the record is: Come Where 
My Love Lies Dreaming with Male 
Cas ca ecute $1.25. 


We’ll say She is!! 





ABORN SCHOOL TO OPEN 
FALL TERM ON SEPT. 13 





Japanese and Chinese Among Those 
Who Seek Operatic Training 
Under Milton Aborn 


The Milton Aborn School of Operatic 
Training is enjoying a brief respite be- 
tween the close of its summer session 
and the opening of the fall term which 
begins on Sept. 13. The school has just 
closed the most successful year of its 
existence, as regards both the number 
of students enrolled and the number 
placed in operatic organizations. The 


school has. drawn its enrollment from 
every part of the United States, and sev- 
eral students from Japan and China have 
been in attendance. 

During the coming season the faculty 
will be the same as formerly, but it is 
planned to extend the opportunities for 
its students to make public appearances, 
as this has proved the most successful 
way in fitting them for professional work 
upon the operatic stage. 





National Commonwealth English Opera 
to Open With “Trovatore” 
The National Commonwealth English 


Opera Company will open its season at 
the Commonwealth Playhouse, Lexing- 








CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


ARY JORDAN, contralto, was born 

in Cardiff, Wales, was brought 
here when eleven months old and has 
never left America since. She _ re- 
ceived her entire 
education in 
America. She has 


sung since she 
was six years 
old, but began 


her regular vocal 
study at twelve, 
her first teacher 
being Katherine 
E. Wilcox. Re- 
ceived her early 
education at 
Scranton, Pa., 
and at fourteen 
was soloist at a 
leading church 
there; a few 
years later went 
to the’ Pacific coast and continued her 
tudies with Frances D. Auria, Seattle; 





Mary Jordan 
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Dr. H. J. Stewart, San Francisco; later 
Johanna Hess-Burr of Chicago, and John 
Denis Mehan and others in New York. 

Her first opera engagement was with 
the Savage “Parsifal” Opera Company, 
with Rothwell as conductor. Later she 
returned to Scranton to become soloist 
at the Elm Park Church, resigning that 
post to become soloist at Lafayette Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Dr. 
Brewer, organist, where she has re- 
mained fourteen years; has also been 
soloist at Temple Emanuel, New York, 
for ten years. 

She made her operatic début as 
Amneris at Boston Opera House, later 
appearing with the Century Opera Com- 
pany, New York, in the réle of Azucena, 
Amneris, Dalila and Laura. She has 
also appeared with the leading orches- 
tras throughout the country, and has 
been successful in oratorio, concert and 
recital. Is an enthusiast for American 
songs and was among the first to intro- 
duce the Negro spirituals. 





‘ton Theater, on the evening of Labor 


Day, Sept. 6, with “Il Trovatore.” This 
and all the other works will be sung in 
English by American artists. Rehear- 
sals under Maestro Cesare Sodero are 
well advanced. The company will in- 
clude Joseph Sheehan, Daniel Denton, 
tenors; Edith Helena, Florence Warren, 
Helen Allyn, and Rosemary Pfaff, so- 
pranos; Bernard Cantor, tenor buffo; 
Bertram Peacock, Richard Bonelli, bari- 
tones; Mildred Rogers, Marie Louise Big- 
gers, contraltos; Alfred Ballanto, Curtis 
Johns, bassos, and Francis J. Tyler, 
basso, who is also company manager. 
The stage direction is in charge of Carl 
Schroeder. Several distinguished guest 
artists have offered their services for the 
opening weeks, announcement of which 
will be made more definitely later. 


To Be An American 
Singer Is Ideal of 
Ethel Jones, Mezzo 





Ethel Chicago Mezzo-Soprano, 


Jones, 
Snapped at Her Ranch in Montana 


CHICAGO, Aug. 26.—To be in every 
sense of the word, “an American singer” 
was the idea that Ethel Jones, mezzo- 
soprano, had steadily fixed in her mind 
when she began to study for the concert 
stage. Born in Iowa, she decided to do 
all her studying in America, and lived 
up to her resolution. Her friends tried 
to persuade her to go to Paris to study, 
when Miss Jones was touring Europe, 
but she was adamant and returned to 
America. 

Last year Robert Schmitz, the French 
pianist and coach, visited Chicago, where 
he gave a number of lectures and re- 
citals. Miss Jones arranged to coach 
with the noted artist and spent the sum- 
mer working up a répertoire, which she 
used with marked success during the past 
season. 

Miss Jones spent June in the North 
Carolina mountains and the remainder 
of the summer on her Montana ranch, 
where she has 2200 acres. Her man- 
ager, Louise Quealy, has been traveling 
this summer making concert arrange- 
ments for Miss Jones. 





TUCKERMAN AT LOCKPORT 





Baritone to Fill Third Engagement at 
American Festival 


Earle Tuckerman, the New York bari- 
tone, has been engaged to appear for the 
third time at the Lockport, N. Y., Festi- 
val which takes place next week. It is 
Mr. Tuckerman’s fourth engagement un- 
der the management of A. A. Van de 
Mark, as he also sang in the spring of 
this year in Buffalo under his manage- 
ment. During the summer just passed 
Mr. Tuckerman scored a fine success as 
soloist with the National Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York, when on the evening of Aug. 2, he 
sang the “Pagliacci” Prologue and won 
two encores after it, singing Orlando 
Morgan’s “Robin Goodfellow” and H. T. 
Burleigh’s “Hard Trials.” 

Mr. Tuckerman, accompanied by his 
wife, will next week during the Lock- 
port festival, be at Olcott Beach, on Lake 
Ontario, near Lockport, where they will 
have a cottage for two weeks, as they 
did last season, combining the singing 
of a concert engagement with a brief 
holiday on the shore. 





Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who 
married Richard Wagner’s daughter, 
Eva, and renounced his English citizen- 
ship, is reported ill with muscular par- 
alysis at Bayreuth. 


SCHMITZ TO RETURN 





French Concert Artist Announces Five 
Weeks’ Master Series 


E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, 
who has been touring in Europe with the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra and also giv- 
ing a series of piano recitals, will return 
to this country late in August and will 
begin his master piano classes at Car- 
negie Hall on Sept. 2. These classes will 
be divided into three sections. There 
will be a class in technique, in which he 
will give his principles of tone produc- 
tion, a professional players’ class, and an 
amateur players’ class, also one devoted 
to private teaching. The work to be cov- 
ered by the various classes will include 
the discussion of the physiological and 
the psychological laws. of piano music as 
well as the physics and mechanics in 
their relation to both tone production and 
technical equipment. The term will be 
of five weeks’ duration beginning Sept. 2 
and ending Oct. 10, after which Mr. 
Schmitz will conduct a special session of 
one week in Orange, N. J. 

His concert tour, which has already 
been heavily booked, will begin the latter 
part of October and will include the prin- 
cipal cities from coast to coast, many 
engagements being with the leading sym- 
phony orchestras. Applications for the 
master class are being received by Lucy 
D. Bogue, 965 Madison Avenue. 


T. Austin-Ball Gives Recital at Minne- 
waska, N. Y. 


MINNEWASKA, N. Y., Aug. 23.—T. 
Austin-Ball, bass of New York, assisted 
at the piano by Mrs. Ball, gave an ad- 
mirable recital here on Saturday evening. 
He was well received in a splendid pro- 
gram, ranging from classics of Handel 
and Gluck to modern foreign songs by 
Strauss, Sinding and three by Cyril Scott, 
which he sang most artistically. He 
scored also in a group of Negro spir- 
ituals by H. T. Burleigh, in two Old Eng- 
lish songs and in American songs by 
Dichmont and O’Hara. The French com- 
posers on the program were Délibes, 
Thomas and Pouget. Mrs. Ball played 
the accompaniments with artistic taste. 
Mr. Ball returns soon to New York, be- 
ginning his teaching at his Carnegie 
Hall studio on Sept. 16, and in his Mont- 
clair, N. J., studio on Sept. 15. He will 
again be soloist this year at the Central 
Presbyterian Church in Montclair. 


Elizabeth Lennox 
to Be Heard Under 
New Management 




















by Campbell Studio 
Elizabeth Lennox; American Contralto 


_Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, by spe- 
cial arrangement with Walter Ander- 
son, will appear next season under the 
management of the International Con- 
cert Bureau. Miss Lennox is a native of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., but has acquired 
her musical education chiefly in Chicago, 
where she filled one of the most respon- 
sible church positions in the city. Two 
days after her arrival in New York, she 
was engaged as soloist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church. Recent appearances 
have been made with the Worcester Fes- 
tival Oratorio Society and at the Newark 
Musical Festival. 





Florence Nelson, Soprano, Booked for 
Ten Months’ Tour 


Florence Nelson, soprano, under man- 
agement of Jules Daiber, in co-operation 
with the Paramount Musical Bureau, will 
leave for an extended concert tour on 
Sept. 20. Miss Nelson is booked solid for 
ten months and her engagements will in- 
clude appearances through the South 
and West, which will take her as far as 
San Francisco. 
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q ’ i ‘HE significance of the presence here of this great Russian is realized by music lovers, who crowd his concerts wher- : 
t ever they are given. The power and beauty of Rachmaninoff’s playing has been the sensation of two brilliant musical 
4 seasons. Musical history in New York is made the richer for the presence of so illustrious a personage as Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
It is equally significant that so great a man, so consummate an artist, one who so conscientiously and nobly interprets | 
A the works of the great composers, should entrust the preservation of his art for future generations to | 
| She AMP! CO 
a Mr. Rachmaninoff did not lightly reach a decision to play exclusively for the Ampico. Conscientious artist. that he is, he 
£ demanded the utmost exactness in the reproduction of his playing, and he found this quality on/y in the Ampico, concerning 
i . bd 
1 which he writes as follows: 
1) TRANSLATION OF THE RUSSIAN. 
' «I have never before recorded for any repro- a 
Mf THIS MARVELOUS INSTRUMENT ducing instrument. Now I have played my THE PLAYING OF CHOPIN, - 
oe - ‘ ; works for the Ampico because of its absolute bi : a 3 
# makes. it possible for those far dis- faithfulness of reproducing and its capacity to Rubinstein and Liszt comes down v 
Ye a preserve beautiful tone painting. It goes far t AD het th b d 
i tant from the metropolitan centers beyond any reproducing piano in these par- 0 us Only 18 The rememMpCred story | 
DY race pepe sagt dy acai of their triumphs: Today it is differ- C 
+: in which his concerts are given to pk aT Po Ae . _ aes lees 
i Tigh i faa Raaey Shemmnaneaey ent. The art of the pianist is made 
A en t i : 
i ney ¢ playing of this great immortal by the Ampico. The spell 
i pianist, and for future generations pCa sallicn he weaves will enchant generations A 
3 of music lovers Rachmaninoff will Jat ween mn reemnes: aeegyacg fle of music lovers long after age shall . 
| | be equally alive and vital, for the wan ‘Pas es fs APY have robbed his fingers of their 
es ‘ . ‘ “ (the mout to hs fe hime “tus apedan t . 
i intellectual power, the delicate i coyfensnn’ Gite ghia dexterity or death removed his 
5 ; . . ° Py, Powe ry akthe meee aeee sy sew i 
i his memorable interpretations are @ Ne 1 wae er eet Bay epprermtes 
qi Baw ofl thea tai d At deny ofJerey Paw tes wry what the Ampico means, not only 
4] reserved for all time in the rec Aa aveveae des mit 
i : ; os aE ecoras Fore dea Fyrewl to us, but to those who will come - 
i e has made for the Ampico and , nia ie after us in preserving forever the 
4 for the Ampiéo alone. eye fas — ry art of the great pianists of today. ( 
ai - . . . + . 
| The Ampico may be obtained in the famous Chickering, the Haines 





Bros., Marshall & Wendell, Franklin and the celebrated Knabe Pianos. 
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Vide Vistas of Art Opened 
in Europe for Anna Case 





After Dramatic Study in Paris with Lugné-Poé, American 
Concert Soprano Tours Italian Cities, Rests at St. Moritz 


and Visits Frieda Hempel 





By FRITZ ZANSTROP 


= 








1 you have had the privilege as the 
writer has had, of reading one or two 
of Anna Case’s letters to her intimate 
friends here, you would gain a clearer in- 
sight into the character of this widely 
discussed young woman. Letters of this 
kind naturally contain much which is ex- 
tremely personal, but that, even more 
than the description of her travels, they 
reveal the true nature of her soul, its 
idealism, its love of nature, of art and 
beauty in every form, with here and 


there a touch of humor. Never does one 
find a word about dresses, fashion and 
styles; it is the beauty of art, of nature 
that absorbs her, with a restless longing 
for quiet and repose. 

The letters referred to begin in Paris, 
where we find her studying acting for 


some weeks under Lugné-Poé, dramatic 
critic and director of the Commoedia, the 
first theatrical paper in France, founder 
of L’Oeuvre, an art magazine, and 
teacher of the famous Parisian mime, 
Mme. Ricotti. Writing on the train 
from Paris, Miss Case exclaims: “Oh, 
what a relief to leave all excitement be- 
hind. The rush and whirl of life, old 
friends and new, to travel in this beau- 
tiful land, with its small villages with 
narrow streets, flowers everywhere, love- 
ly fields and beautiful trees, here and 
there a donkey cart with an old man and 
old woman, always the two, as you some- 
times see in pictures, all so serene so 
beautiful that only a painter’s brush 
could do it justice. 


Rome the Wonderful City 


“Bertha (her secretary and compan- 
ion) and I, are now on our way to Rome, 
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Anna Case, Noted American Soprano 


after that I know not just where. To- 
day is the first day of real vacation. I 
have left all my music and all thought 
of music behind. I am just going to play 
and rest somewhere. I feel to-day like a 
bird out of its cage, one that has found 
its freedom. Rome is the most beautiful 
city, I should think, anywhere in the 
world, not in bigness and business, but 
in the atmosphere of the ages, of art so 
wonderful that it is something difficult to 
explain. Here I should like to live six 
months of the year. The Church of St. 
Peter, the Sistine Chapel with its Michael 
Angelo ceilings, the Pope’s rooms, the 
Raphael Tapestry, Appartmento Borgia, 
the city with its monuments and ruins, 
its buildings old and new, have all left 
on me a profound impression.” 

Her description is vivid as it is realis- 
tic, but all through the love of the beau- 
tiful stands out with a keen perception 
of the patience, labor and genius that 


has produced these works. 

Naples, “lovely Napoli,” was extremely 
hot, but the National Museum was cold 
and the marble sculptures beyond her 
expression. Says Miss Case: “I like 
sculptures even better than paintings.” 
Pompeii brings her to another world, 
buried for centuries, which stirs her 
imagination. 

From Naples and Pompeii, she went to 
Venice with its grand canal, palaces, art 
work, laces, all impressive to her. The 
smaller canals gave a fear of fever on 
account of their odor, and Venice was 
hot like the Inferno. But the Lido, 
nearby, was restful, with good sea bath- 
ing. After four days at the Lido and 
Venice, she went to Milan, the big indus- 
trial city of Lombardi, with its famous 
La Scala. But again the weather was 
too hot for comfort, so the stay there 
was cut short and after a night at “a 
darling” little place called Tirano we 
find Miss Case at St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
for a few weeks of real rest. 

St. Moritz was familiar ground, as Miss 
Case had spent some weeks there at the 
outbreak of the war. The scenery of the 
Alpine country was as glorious as ever. 


_The excellent hotel was crowded with 


people from all over the world. Miss 
Case observes: “I am told there is lots of 
royalty here, but they all look alike to 
me!” Here she could indulge in her fa- 
vorite pastime—horseback riding. Plenty 
of good horses, but all English saddles. 
Her description of the English saddle 
and Bertha’s first effort to stay on is 
worthy of a humorist. A ride to Sals 
Marie and a visit with Frieda Hempel, 
whom she found more charming than 
ever, provided an interesting day. It is 
a real pleasure to quote what she writes 
about other singers. “I wish singers 
would get over the idea that they must 
feel like rivals. There is no reason why 
singers, even of the same voice, should 
not be good ‘pals.’ We cannot be in the 
same place at the same time and even if 
we could, each has a different person- 
ality. Some people like one, some like 
another. I am satisfied in doing the 
best I can and wish my colleagues all 
that is good.” 

Certainly most refreshing to hear this 
from a prima donna. I leave the fair 
singer at St. Moritz. She returns home 
on Sept. 17 to enter upon her many con- 
certs and recitals. 
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ALFRED MIROVITCH 
per latest of the great Russian Pianists to visit 
this country—A superb artist whose appear- 


ance is eagerly looked forward to by American 
concert goers. 
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Is Chopin’s Music Overplayed ? 





An Inquiry Into the Effect of Its Ubiquity in Recital and Con- 
cert Programs—Salon Music Amid Unfriendly Surround- 
ings—The Composer’s Rightful Realm 


By D. C. PARKER 








T would be interesting to interview a 

musical statistician upon the subject 
of recital programs. We should ask him 
to turn to his data and tell us how the 
various pianoforte composers stand. In 
a year the number of recitals given in 
this country must be very considerable. 
It might be illuminating and instructive 
to be in possession of the distinguishing 
characteristics of them. How many com- 
posers are represented? What propor- 


tion of the sum total is borne by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and 
Scriabin? Again, how many of all the 
pianoforte works of these men were 
heard? Dull things statistics, you say, 
and I cordially agree. But I am coming 
to Chopin, and some of the real value of 
our conversation with the statistician 
would lie in what he said of the place 
occupied by the great Pole. Is Chopin 
as much played as ever, or more played 
than ever? Is his music showing signs 
of wear? 

I ask this because a well-known pian- 
ist who is at once an outstanding artist 
and a genuine Chopin-lover remarked to 
me some time ago that Chopin was over- 
played. Every pianist, of course, bears 
some kind of relationship to the com- 
poser, and a recital without its Chopin 
group (unless it be restricted to the 
music of one man) is a rare occurrence. 
Each player feels himself obliged to take 
cognizance of Chopin’s artistic existence, 
because Chopin is the piano writer par 
excellence. There are people who dabble 
in him behind closed doors, and so long 
as the doors remain closed I am not go- 
ing to complain. There are people who 
think they can play his music, and others 
who really do justice to it. All sorts 
and conditions of manipulators at the 
keyboard find it necessary to include the 
waltzes, ballades, études, mazurkas and 
nocturnes in their repertories. Russians 
and Spaniards pass like flitting birds, 
perhaps to return anon, perhaps to be 
lost in the horizon. Little dances of to- 
day or fragile pieces from the clave- 
cinists make their appearance. Cou- 
perin and others of the past emerge for 
a moment into the fierce light that beats 
about a platform, and a place is some- 
times found for one or two of those who 





are exploiters of the instrument first and 
musical thinkers parenthetically. Many 
things come and go. Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Liszt and Brahms may even 
be left out for a day or so, though they 
are never far off. Chopin, we feel, is 
present pretty well all the time. 


The Two Aspects 


And this music that leads such a 
strenuous life, how delicately woven 
most of it is, how exquisite in detail! 
Chopin has his greater and his lesser 
aspects. But he expressed himself in 
relatively small compass. He was mas- 


ter of detail, of arabesque, of fioriture; 
he had a rare sensitiveness and his aes- 
thetic yearning was not easily satisfied. 
Normally, he is for the few who have 
the fine perceptive power and the quick 
insight with which to penetrate his se- 
cret and thus drink to the full the nectar 
that he offers. Moreover, he is intimate 
and his music gains immeasurably when 
it is played in a small hall. At close 
quarters, in tranquillity we hear it, with- 
out doubt to the best advantage. In a 
word, it is music for the exquisite hour 
and the musical gourmet. Think, then, 
of the place which it fills, of the amount 
of attention concentrated upon it, of its 
ubiquity. In schools, in drawing rooms, 
in halls large and small it is daily put to 
the test. 

At certain moments, Chopin lets him- 
self go and throws himself with marked 
energy into his song. The portrait that 
shows him only as a dweller in the 
shadows and as a cultivator of the 
nuance is but half true. Dreamer he 
was; dreamer and poet, opening his win- 
dow and his heart to some far-off, sun- 
kissed world. Yet he could capture the 
note of exhaltation, and there are pages 



























LEADING TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


in which the compelling dynamic f 
is apparent to all. The peculiar ch 
of Chopin lies, howéver, to_an extren 
large extent in the sweet and tender », 
which he sounds—a note which pn 
other composers have tried to sound 
many cases getting for their p 
neither the sweetness nor the tender: 
but a kind of nauseating sentiments |;, 
intolerable to robust natures. How of: 
are we struck by the fact that s. y¢ 
group, which almost seems to have |}. ., 
written for performance in a small ry, 
and for the benefit of a few chosey 
spirits, is introduced to a large audi: co 
amid all the garishness of contempor yy 
life! Chopin is the salon composer— |}, 
composer in whose case the epithet «i,- 
ries no reproach, and in the age of «he 
megaphone and of traffic that runs ; 
course fortissimo, his pieces have .~ (|| 
their vogue. This looks like a triun))) 
for the sheer quality of the product. 
The truth is, as I have said, that (© yo. 
pin is the piano writer par excelle).¢ 
That explains much. The strings 4)( 
wood and wire and ivories are the bcijy 
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Created Leading Roles in 
“Tl Tabarro,” “Gianni Schicchi” and “Zaza” 


Mr. Crimi’s voice is of a luscious character—he is not prone to 
overstrain it, even in the most impassioned moments, and thus the 
effect of his singing is invariably pleasing to the ear. He has a 
very agreeable appearance and it seems reasonable to. say he has 
already won his public in New York, as he has that of London and 


Paris.—N. Y. Herald. 


Signor Crimi made no attempt to play to the gallery. He did 
not indulge in those exaggerated tonal exuberances so dear to the 


tenorissimi. 
—New York American. 


First Transcontinental Tour 


Available for Concerts, October, November and December and Spring Festivals. 
Management—MacFadyen and Twombly 


For all that his high tones rang out full, clear, vibrant. 
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¢ the piano; Chopin and those who have 
heen similarly (even if spasmodically) 
spired at it, are its soul. The piano 
elf is nothing, save a possibility, a po- 
tentiality, a probable means. In prosaic 
hands it descends to the level of an in- 
strument of torture, running the thumb- 

-ew and the rack very hard indeed. In 
loving, sympathetic and inspired hands 
it reaches a height of glory and expres- 
siveness. 

For the pianist the Chopin music is 
“worth while.” You get a satisfactory 
result from your labor with it and your 
efforts to understand it. It is prolific in 
suggestion on the technical and interpre- 
tative sides, offering an opportunity to 
the skilled executant to show his skill 
and resource, and offering at the same 
time an opportunity to the artist to ex- 
hibit his grasp of the meaning and spirit 
of it. This richness which it reveals as 
a subject of study is in itself a potent 
factor in keeping it in the repertoires 
and at the fingers’ ends of pianists. Then 
we must not forget that the music is 
something of a norm in the realms of 
pianism. As a whole the public expects 
to hear a pianist at some time or another 
in Chopin. The technique of piano writ- 
ing may or may not have improved since 
Chopin’s time, according to your view. 
Certain it is that composers do not now 
write for the instrument as he did. As 
a rule they are not wanting to say the 
same thing, and the nature of the thing 
to be said must necessarily condition the 
manner of saying. Equally certain is it 
that they are experimenting in dynamic 
effects, in chord distributions and the 
like. Looked at from the Chopin stand- 
point some of it is clumsy, some of it 
wonderfully effective, and much of it 
clever. 

You may say that these men do not 
know how to treat the piano. They are 
tyrants, bending it to their own sweet 
will, and it succumbs, not gracefully, but 
because force is employed. They do not 
understand the psychology of the instru- 
ment, you may argue; they fail to realize 
that it must be coaxed and sympatheti- 
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cally approached before it will respond 
spontaneously and with a good will. Or 
you can maintain that these modern 
writers are really keeping alive and de- 
veloping an interest in the piano as a 
medium fit and proper for the expression 
of a certain kind of music. Whatever 
view you take, you will admit that the 
average audience looks now and then for 
its Chopin. His music is a test of the 
pianist. The hearer is keenly interested 
to see how the player will comport him- 
self with this or that piece, every bar of 
which is completely familiar. 

Add to the foregoing that the music 
itself is delightful. At his best Chopin 
can be heard frequently and with pleas- 
ure. If we wish, as we sometimes do, 
that all the Chopin music were over the 
hills and far away, we are victims of a 
surfeit. Asked to play something or 
other for the twentieth or fortieth time 
in a season, the pianist may conceivably 
feel that it has staled. Offered the same 
thing at many recitals the public may be 
bored. For the moment, the excitement 
and interest and joy have fled. The 
fault, nevertheless, is not in the thing 
itself. Let us be philosophic. An old 
saw affirms that you cannot have too 
much of a good thing, a statement which 
history and daily life prove at every 
turn to be entirely and emphatically un- 
true. A brief respite will bring back a 
healthy appetite to the jaded. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion it is not surprising that Chopin has 
a warm place in the affections of the 
musical public. Whether he is over- 
played is a knotty point. If we feel that 
he is and attempt to discover the reason 
for the presence of the feeling, we shall 
find it, I doubt not, to be either the fre- 
quent, vain repetition of some popular 
numbers or an inferior performance. 
Take away Chopin and you take away 
something that cannot be supplied in ex- 
actly the same manner and with exactly 
the same persuasiveness by another. We 
may protest against the conventional 
program and there is plenty of justifica- 
tion for the protest at times. In spite 
of this, Chopin deserves unique consider- 
tion from the piano student, be he player 


or hearer. Music which gains the ap- 
probation of the pianist purely on ac- 
count of its suitability to the instrument 
often possesses little intrinsic value. 
Chopin satisfies both the player and the 
analyst. You are frequently at a loss to 
decide whether the hands suggested the 
idea to the brain, or the brain conceived 
it and left it to be brought into fine form 
by the hands, or whether, again, the 
thing as we hear it is the result of some 
strange alchemy. Perhaps the secret 
lies here. So we await the statistician 
with his array of facts. 





Marie Winetzkaja and Max Jacobs Give 
Benefit Concert at Long Branch 


LONG BRANCH, N. J., Aug. 27.—In aid 
of the Hebrew National Orphan House, 
a concert was given at the Hotel Scar- 
boro Casino on Sunday evening, Aug. 22, 
by Marie Winetzkaja, mezzo-soprano, 
and Max Jacobs, the New York violinist. 
Mr. Jacobs opened the program with 
works by Cottenet, Cui and Kreisler, 
which he played excellently and later 
scored again in several pieces by Tchai- 
kovsky and Kreisler and Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen.” For Mme. Winetz- 
kaja there were an aria from ‘“Prophéte”’ 
and songs by Tchaikovsky and De Koven, 
as well as the familiar “Eili, Eili” in 
Kurt Schindler’s arrangement, in which 
she scored an especial triumph. 





Lotta Madden and Fred Patton in Re- 
cital at Rumson, N. J. 


RuMSON, N. J., Aug. 27.—At a recent 
mus‘cale by Lotta Madden, soprano, and 
Fred Patton, baritone, with Nina Mel- 
ville, accompanist, Miss Madden sang 
Briers’s ‘“Nancy’s Answer” and Mr. 
Patton, Vanderpool’s “Then Speak,” both 
with marked success. Miss Madden was 
heard also in French songs by Thomé, 
Hiie and Georges, and American songs by 
Fay Foster, H. T. Burleigh, Cecil Bur- 
leigh, O’Hara and Kramer. Mr. Pat- 
ton also offered two other American 
groups by Dunn, Foster, Gilberté, Wig- 
gers and H. T. Burleigh. They closed 
the program with a duet from “Trova- 
tore,” excellently sung. 


Doris Nevin, daughter of Ethelbert 
Nevin, of “The Rosary” and “Narcissus” 
fame, is among the American relief 
workers. besieged in Adana, Asia Minor. 
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Ruth Pearcy Ends 
Holiday and Begins 
Work for Winter 





Ruth Pearcy, Contralto 


Ruth Pearcy, the New York contralto, 
recently returned from Lake Mahopac, 
N. Y., where she spent much time in 
boating, fishing, bathing and motoring. 
Aside from her outdoor activities, Miss 
Pearcy has been busily engaged prepar- 
ing new and unique programs for her 
many concerts already booked for the 
ceming season. Among her late summer 
engagements are a series of appearances 
in Virginia,during the week of Sept. 1. 





Vertchamp in Maine 


CENTER LOVELL, ME, Aug. 22.—AlI- 
bert Vertchamp, the gifted young violin- 
ist, presented a program widely varying 
in character and appeal at the Quisiana 
Music Hall recently. A _ distinguished 
audience manifested deep enthusiasm 
alike for Mr. Vertchamp’s finely classical 
playing of the G Minor Tartini Sonata 
and his more vigorous and emotional 
treatment of the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
No. 2. A group of small pieces was also 
given with charm and skill. Mme. Me- 
lanie Gutman-Rice, soprano, assisted 
with a group of songs, in which she dis- 
played musical taste and conception. 





Percy MacKaye is at his camp in Cor- 
nish, N. H., writing a libretto for a new 
opera. 
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SONATA IN B FLAT MINOR FOR PIANO. 
By Harold Morris, Op. 2. (Cincinnati-New 
York-London: John Church Co.) 


The pianoforte sonata is not, as a rule, 
a form overmuch encouraged by the 
American music-publisher: it does not 
hold forth those commercially attractive 
prospects of quick returns inherent in the 
easy teaching piece and the ear-tickler 
of medium difficulty. Sad, but true, in 
spite of the alleged upward trend of the 
public taste, there are not enough pian- 
ists who enjoy playing sonatas to war- 
rant the issue of many of them, commer- 
cially speaking. Hence a publisher who 
puts forth a work so consistently fine as 
this Sonata in B flat Minor by Harold 
Morris, is doing something real by way 
of musical Americanization, and de- 
serves due credit. What in our opinion 
makes this sonata stand out is its unity, 
the notable interconnection of its four 
movements, the inner coherency of the 
entire work. There is, of course, much 
to be said for the modern titular sonata, 
of which one of our most prominent 
American concert-pianists has written 
some fine exemplars, which while it 
adopts the sonata title, merely uses it as 
a species of label for a very free im- 
provisational treatment, rather than de- 
velopment, of individual themes. 

This sonata by Mr. Morris is more 
legitimately named. Its composer does 
not find his inspiration hampered by the 
form in which he writes. On the con- 
trary he justifies it with a sure mas- 
tery of development which gives it high 
rank among works of its type. The first 
movement—Lento, Allegro Moderato, 
Meno Mosso, Maestoso—with its somber, 
beautiful initial melody that so richly 
and warmly exploits the alto of the key- 
board register, and is developed with 
every resource of themal and modula- 
tory skill to its broad, majestic chordal 
close, is a sincere and splendid exploita- 
tion of the composer’s inventive power 
and musicianship. The altogether de- 
lightful Scherzo, which follows, with its 
presto ripples of pianissimo flights of 
passage, and its gracious meno mosso, 
leads over with great art to the dramatic 
and moving Adagio Elegiaco, by means of 
two measures, Lento, which establish its 
mood and the key transition. This 
elegiac Adagio is, from the standpoint of 
pure expressiveness, of tonal exposition 
of the varying inflections of grief for the 
departed, a number of lofty and serene 
loveliness. Its harmonies lend a con- 
vincing, a heart-searching pathos to the 
broad melodic themes, and there are 
fluctuations between indignant despair 
(Pages 30, 31) and resignation that are 
gripping in their intensity. And the 
piano color of the movement is beautiful 
—Mr. Morris knows all the resources of 
the instrument. The concluding move- 
ment of the sonata is a Rondo, so far as 
its structure is concerned quite in the 
olden style. But this resemblance is 
only an external one. It is an Allegro 
con fuoco, a bigger, more virile and 
tumultuous brother of the neater and 
nattier rondos of Clementi and Hum- 
mel sonatas. Its themes are bold, 
pronounced, the initial one akin to that 
of the Allegro moderato; and they are 
developed with great pianistic bravura 
and keen appreciation of sonority and ef- 
fect. The Rondo brings Mr. Morris’s 
sonata to a brilliant and consistent 
close. 

All in all Harold Morris’s Sonata 
in B Flat Minor is an addition to the 
purely American sonata repertory which 
lends point to claims made regarding 
American music, which at times seem 
far-fetched. By their fruits shall ye know 
them applies only in the most creditable 
sense of the phrase to composers who 
have it in them to give us a work of this 
caliber and quality. May it win the suc- 
cess and appreciation it deserves, and be 
paid that merited compliment of fre- 
quent public performance which will dis- 
close its beauties those wider circles of 
lovers of modern piano music accord the 
work which really has something to say 
and says it in a manner to command 
respect. ; 
* * * 

“A DOLL’S BALLET,” Etude-Impromptu. 

By Harold Morris. (Cincinnati-New York- 

London: John Church Co.) 


Mr. Morris’s “A Doll’s Ballet” is a 
graceful, decidedly taking piano num- 
ber, between Grades III and IV in dif- 


. spontaneous, 


ficulty, with more or less easy octave 
work, a piece which sounds extremely 
well. The same composer’s Etude-Im- 
promptu of about the same difficulty as 
“A Doll’s Ballet” exploits rapid passage 
work in an Allegro con brio with pian- 
istic effect and brilliancy. 
* * * 


BALLAD, Minuette, ‘‘Gitanesques et Scénes 
Espagnoles’’ (VII), “‘Valses Exotiques et 
Valses Conventionelles: Polichinelle,’” ‘An 
Arabian Night,” “Lanterns.” By Richard 
P. Hammond. (New York: Composers’ 
Music Corporation.) 


Mr. Hammond is creatively well en- 
dowed. The group of piano _ pieces 
listed above bear witness to the fact be- 
yond all cavil. His Ballad, his grace- 
ful and anything but commonplace 
“Minuette” (a titular spelling which 
seems open to question!), his brilliant 
“Gitanesque,” and the ingratiating lit- 
tle caprice “Polichinelle” all prove that 
he has decided inventive talents and a 
very individual am of expression. 

“An Arabian Night,” not easy to play 
despite its entire pianism, is a particu- 
larly fine imaginative effort, richly col- 
orful and poetic, and emotionally ex- 
pressive in a manner seldom encountered 
in the piano orientale. “Lanterns,” a 
charming, impressionistic picture, “an 
essay in colored lights, lights in mo- 
tion,” is a really exquisite bit of fancy. 
It is a glowing, tingling mélange of 
gaiety and sentiment, and its composer's 
modernism is distinctly his own; it is 
personal, very effective 
pianistically. What a source of real sat- 
isfaction to think that this music, which 
makes such a high qualitative appeal, 
by an American composer, is now made 
generally available, and in _ editions 
whose artistic make-up is in keeping 
with it! F. H. M. 

* * * 
“A CARNIVAL .FANTASY.” By Gena 

Branscombe. (Boston-New York: Arthur 

P. Schmidt Co.) 


The writer of these lines has heard this 
composition played in manuscript a num- 
ber of times, when Miss Branscombe 
has given programs of her music in New 
York. So the composition is not new to 
him. It is a real violin piece, rather 
longer than the average and therefore 
suitable for a single place on a pro- 
gram, not in a group of short pieces. It 
consists of an Allegretto con io, A 
Major, 3/4 time, which leads into an 
Allegro scherzando, D Major, 6/8. Later 
comes an Andante ma non troppo, G 
Minor, 4/4, while the other sections re- 
turn, as it were, in the peroration. The 
piece was not named “A Carnival Fan- 
tasy” from the start; for a time the 
composer was going to call it “Carnival 
Canadienne.” And so it has always 
seemed to us, namely, that it is a bright, 
merry piece, suggestive of a day at the 
winter sports in Canada, the birthplace 
of Gena Branscombe. The G Minor sec- 
tion is a mediative, sad bit, almost Rus- 
sian in its pensiveness, that interrupts 
the merry making at sports in Canada, 
let us say, just as it does in life, any- 
where, any time. 

Technically the piece requires a well 
advanced violinist to do it justice. It 
is full of violinistic matters. And the 
piano part is not only finely written, but 
very effective. There is a dedication 
to Samuel Gardner, one of our best vio- 


-linists.. He has. played the work. al- 


ready and it is sincerely to be hoped that 

he will perform it again, now that it has 

been published. 
* * * 

SELECTIONS FROM “SHANEWIS.” By 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. (Boston-New 
York-Chicago: White-Smith Music Pub. 
Co.) 


We are, indeed, living under a new 
order of things. To-day an American 
opera is not only produced by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and as in the 
case of this one, Mr. Cadman’s “Shane- 
wis” for two years in succession (we 
have never been able to discover why not 
three years in succession!), but the pub- 
lishers actually issue selections from it 
arranged for piano solo, just as they do 
of the standard older works. This is en- 
couraging. For it affords an opportun- 
ity for thousands to become familiar 
with this music, who otherwise would 
never know of it. The piano-vocal score 


' “DAWN SONG,” 


of “Shanewis” has been available for a 
long time, but it must be remembered 
that there are a lot of people who play 
the piano who never get any music un- 
less it comes strictly under the heading 
of piano music, the voice parts in a 
p‘ano-vocal score disturbing them and 
making them feel that the piano part 
is not complete. 

This selection is very nicely made, and 
contains the “Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman,” sung by Shanewis in the first 
act, “Amy’s Song” one of the loveliest 
lyric things Mr. Cadman ever wrote, 
“Lionel’s Song,” the “Canoe Song” of 
Shanewis, which our good friend Tsi- 
anina sings so captivatingly, and a por- 
tion of the love duet; the close is made of 
a bit of the “Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman.” The printed music does not 
state whether the composer himself 
made this selection, or whether it was 
done by a musician who specializes in 
this kind of thing, a very busy traffic, 
as the numerous “selections,” “fan- 
tasies,” “potpourris,” etc., of Tavan and 
his tribe will prove. In — case it is 
well done and not difficult to play, 
though it is not meant for Grade II or 
even Grade III players. 

We have heard a lot of American 
operas; this is the first one of which we 
have had “selections” for piano. It 
promises that the future of American 
operas is going to be brighter. This is 
the way music-lovers can know this mu- 
sic. They cannot all go to the Met- 
roplitan Opera House to hear it. 

* * * 


“Evening Lake Song,’’ 
“The Mountains,” “A Caravan from China 
Comes.” By Elliot Griffis. (New York: 
Composers’ Music Corporation.) 


Strange that so soon after the pass- 
ing of Charles T. Griffes another man 
of that name, though he spells it Grif- 
fis, should appear on the composing hori- 
zon. But there is no relationship be- 
tween these two men, either of family 
or of artistic faith. 

Elliot Griffis is not a_ prophet; we 
think there was something of the 
prophetic in the late Charles T. Griffes. 
These four songs are all of them good 
music, unconventional in places, but 
nicely turned. Mr. Griffis is his own poet 
in the “Dawn Song” and “Evening Lake 
Song,” while the others are poems of 
Hamlin Garland and Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. If we may express a preference 
it is for the “Evening Lake Song” and 
“A Caravan from China Comes.” There 
is more fancy in the last named than in 
the others, perhaps due to the poem. In 
any case it is a charming bit that de- 
serves many hearings. The songs are 
for a medium voice, except the last 
which is for low voice. There are dedi- 
cations as follows: “The Mountains” to 
Reinald Werrenrath and “A Caravan 
from China Comes” to Claude Warford. 


* * * 


“DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN (The Woman 
Without a Shadow).” Opera in Three Acts. 
By Richard Strauss. (Berlin: Adolph 
Fiirstner.) . 


The piano-vocal score of Richard II’s 
newest opera, which according to reports 
has been performed with extraordinary 
success in Germany and Austria, is at 
hand. Once more the brilliant Otto 
Singer has shown his genius for bringing 
down to a practical and effective, if tech- 
nically difficult, piano idiom the tremend- 
ously complex orchestral partitur of Mr. 
Strauss. 

A discussion of the quality of the 
music is hardly in place here. But we 
must needs record that there is the red 
blood, full-throated utterance and the 
amazing polyphonic weave that we know 
and admire in Strauss to be found in 
this music. He has rarely touched us 
more than he does in the closing pages of 
Act L, in the beautiful lyric passage in 
A Flat Major, where the Three Watch- 
men and Barak sing “Ihr Gatten in 
den Hiausern dieser Stadt” and the ex- 
quisite orchestral stlude, which 
matches in emotional eloquence the clos- 
ing measure of Act I of “Rosenkavalier.” 

How real and solid this music, how 
distinctly the expression of a creative 
genius! One looks forward with no lit- 
tle eagerness to the time when our great 
opera in New York will present this 
work, either in its original language or 
in an English version. Surely that time 
cannot be far off; Strauss is too big a 
force in contemporary operatic music to 
be tabooed two years after the signing 
of the armistice, even if we are still 


theoretically at war with the country of - 


his birth. When one thinks of the Met- 
ropolitan wasting time and-money on the 
“Reine Fiammette” of the important 
Xavier Leroux, on Mascagni’s sterile 
“Lodoletta,” on Albert Wolff’s unin- 
spired “Blue Bird,” on fifth-rate French 
and Italian operas by men who have no 


claim to greatness, the wish is inte, -;. 
fied that reason will speedily put an -,; 
to an international political feelin.-_ 
surely not an artistic one—against 
portant music like this new of oper: 
Richard Strauss. 

The libretto of the opera is, like t 
of all Strauss’s music-dramas, 
“Feuersnot,” the work of the bril! 
Hugo Hofmannsthal. 

“« * a 

“DIE GEZEICHNETEN (The Marked One 


By Franz Schreker. (Vienna: Unive. -. 
Edition.) 


For years it has been the custom 
the present reviewer not to form an op »- 
ion of a modern opera from its pia 5. 
vocal score. Reasons for so doing h:\.e 
often been given in these columns. |); 
in the case of this work of Schreker .y 
exception is made. This is not his most 
recent opera; his “Schatzgraber” }:.; 
since thrilled audiences in the la) }; 
where but two years ago the Gr it 
War was raging. Herr Schreker wri .; 
his own libretti—and if the text of “i: ¢ 
Gezeichneten” is a fair example of |; 
gifts as librettist, he deserves a very 
high rank as litterateur, as well as co) )- 
poser. A tale of life among the nobili'y 
of Italy back in the sixteenth century ‘s 
developed with trenchant power; into | 
is woven the character of the deform: 
Alviano, for whom Carlotta, the dauch- 
ter of Podesta Lodovico, conceives a y 0- 
lent love, perverse, intense. At the gre xt 
féte which Alviano holds for his frien:s 
on an island near Genoa Carlotta giy:s 
herself in a moment of passion { 
Tamare, a Genoese count. Alviano dis- 
covers it and kills her. As the opera 
comes to an end he stands dazed before 
the guests, and in a brief soliloquy re- 
veals a heart crushed by grief and ; 
mind shattered at the realization of his 
tragedy. The picture that this makes 
on the stage is easily imagined and 
must be truly affecting. 

The music pleases us as has no 
other modern music-drama since Mon- 
temezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” Franz 
Schreker is still but a name to Amer- 
ican music-lovers. In Austria and Ger- 
many he is conceded to be the biggest 
man on the operatic horizon; and it 
would seem justly so. There is a sure 
and passion in his music, a deep, 
psychological feeling and an indisputed 
mastery; and with all this there is a 
lyrical beauty, at times almost Italian, 
that makes the singing parts more effec- 
tive than what modern German and Aus- 
trian composers have been giving us 
since the death of Richard Wagner. 
Schreker has builded, to be sure, on 
Wagner and Strauss, but he has a per- 
sonal note; and it is that which his mu- 
sic-dramas have distinctly set forth. 
There is a glow and brilliance in his ex- 
pression, but it goes deep: the surface 
mterests him not. Harmonically, he is 
1920 in idom; yet he is no imitator of 
the modern French, nor of Stravinsky— 
nor of anyone for that matter. He is 
Franz Schreker. We ought to hear “Die 
Gezeichneten” in New York; it would be 
splendid in English. But even better 
would it be in German, for the compos- 
er’s text, as we have intimated above, is 
the work of a dramatic poet of truly 
“quncent gifts. , 

€ piano-vocal score has been made 
by Walther Gmeindl. It is not pianis- 
tically practical—but it is very possible 
to gain from this score a good idea of 
the beauties of one of the great music- 
dramas of our time. 


a # 


“SKUGGSPEL.” By Erkki Melartin, Op. 104 
(Copenhagen: Wilhelm Hansen.) il 


Charming are these seven piano pieces 
by Mr. Melartin, which Sauner Ue Se geo 
Denmark. They are issued under one 
cover and are first cousins in more than 
that respect of the “Lyrische Stiicke” of 
Edvard Grieg. Melartin is a Finn by 
pein ae ae ae follower in the Grieg 

ath, rather than a contem rf 
Sibelius in his idiom. — 

The pieces are “Lantlig dans,” an A/- 
legrette pastorale, which is really in A 
Major, though the composer has it in A 
Minor, a Ballatella, a sweet miniature 
“En hemlighet,” a Piccola Sarabanda, 2 
“Tem Idans,” a _ technically adroit 

Irrbloss,” and the best of the set, the 
final piece called “Farval!” Again Mr. 
Melartin reveals his Griegian inclin:- 
tions in the harmonization of this gem; 
but perhaps Grieg would not have felt « 


fifths that Mr. Melartin seems to revel in 
in this piece. Of course they sound wi 
to our 1920 ears; but they are a little in- 
tentional in some places, we fear. 

All in all a set of pieces that ought 
to become as popular in America as that 
set of Grieg’s “Lyrische Stiicke,” con- 
taining the Notturno, “March of the 
Dwarves,” etc. A. W. K 
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New Trumpet Plays Bach Parts A 


Formerly Called “‘Unplayable’’ 





French Firm Constructs a Trumpet in C of Practically Un- 
limited Range—Will Greatly Enrich Brass Sections of 


Orchestras 





_— 
— 


[Nien that the brass choir of 
our orchestras may shortly be en- 
riched with an improved trumpet, is con- 
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tained in an article by Eugéne Cools in 
a recent issue of Le Monde Musicale, of 
Paris. This instrument was constructed 
during the war and, according to Mr. 
Cools, promises to become a boon to com- 
posers and executants, its advantages 


having been recognized by all those 
familiar with it. 

“A recent meeting with Mr. Franquin, 
the distinguished professor of trumpet- 
playing at the Conservatoire, acquainted 
me with facts about the existence of a 
new trumpet in C,” writes Mr. Cools. 
“Having, like so many others, resumed 
contact with musical life only last year, 
I was totally unaware of the existence 
of this new instrument, but I grew more 
and more surprised on learning from 
Mr. Franquin that the trumpet invented 
in 1915 had been manufactured by the 
Thibouville firm in 1916 and that since 
then two of Mr. Franquins’ pupils who 
adopted it had obtained first prizes for 
their playing, while a third received a 
second prize. 

“Like any composer interested in the 
development of instruments, I begged 
Mr. Franquin to give me some exact in- 
formation on the advantages of this new 
trumpet and the following are some of 
its characteristics which can certainly 
not fail to interest all composers or per- 
formers: 

“‘The three original pistons of the old 
trumpet in C are preserved without al- 
teration. The addition of two new pis- 
tons changes nothing in the disposition 
of the old ofes. Thus the new trumpet 
can be played like the familiar one, with- 
out using the two new pistons. But if 
these are utilized the ensuing results 
will be obtained: The fourth piston 
raises by a tone. The fifth lowers by a 
tone and a half or two tones, as one 


chooses. As a result of this extension 
of the chromatic scale, the new trumpet 
of which the initial key is always C, can 
be brought into the following keys: 

“In D by the fourth piston; in E, E 
flat, A and A flat by the fifth piston. It 
follows that the new trumpet can descend 
chromatically and with ease to the contra 
D instead of to F sharp, the former low 
limit, and even, in long notes, to contra 
C. It can mount easily to high D.’ Mr. 
Franquin hastened to add that these 
were the limits it was best to adhere to 
out of practical considerations. In short, 
under the new system the range up and 
down has no limit except what is im- 
posed by the human faculties. 

“Not to speak of results which modern 
composers may derive from it, here is an 
instrument capable of performing those 
famous trumpet parts of Bach reputed 
unplayable. 

“It must be said that the new trumpet 
has already been put to proof and on all 
occasions it was able to execute ac- 
curately—as at the Vieux Colombier, for 
the music of my colleague, Honneger—a 
passage of great range which the three 
piston trumpet could not play. 

“IT am not going to consider further 
the various advantages of the Merri- 
Franquin system touching the accuracy 
of various difficult notes and the facility 
in executing certain trills, as well as 
sonority. These questions are chiefly 
of interest to performers. But it seems 
well to call the attention of composers 
to a factor of progress which will enrich 
the brass section and which they should 
be the first to exploit.” 





Axel Simonsen of Los Angeles Symphony 
Will Make Concert Tour 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 18.—Axel 
Simonsen, solo violoncellist of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, will make 
a concert trip shortly, taking him to 
Colorado Springs, Denver and _ oher 
Colorado cities. He will appear in trios 
and solos. W. F. G. 





Bertha Stocking, who played the piano 
part of the Béellman “Variations” for 
Michel Penha, the Dutch ’cellist, at the 
New York University, recently, appeared 
there again on July 29 at a concert. 
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Concert Season 
Has Already Begun 
for Florence Hinkle 


© Mishkin 
Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, Soprano 


An active concert season has been 
booked this year for Florence Hinkle 
Witherspoon, one of our leading concert 


sopranos. She has already begun her 
tour, having opened her season on Sept. 
2, at Wildwood, N. J., as soloist there 
with the orchestra. On Sept. 3 and 4 
she was heard at Ocean City, N. J., in 
performances of Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” 
and Sullivan’s “Golden Legend.” At the 
Worcester festival on Sept. 8 she will 
sing the solo part in César Franck’s 
“Béatitudes” and has also been booked 
as soloist in the performance of Brahms’s 
Requiem, when that work is given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Chorus under 
Leopold Stokowski in Philadelphia on 
Mar. 4 and 5 and in New York on Mar. 8. 





After a vacation at Lake St. Catherine, 
Vt., Charles Baker, the New York pian- 
ist, coach and accompanist, returned to 
New York recently. 
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COMMUNITY OPERA 


BY THE 


in MILTON ABORN PLAN 


HOW TO DO IT— 


First—Every community has a number of good voices. Get them together. 
on the choruses of some opera (your own selection, light or grand). 


Second—Write me at once what opera you have selected and what progress you are making with the preliminary 
It is important that I have this information. 


Third—I will come and supervise your final chorus rehearsals, furnish a complete cast for the leading parts, in fact 
supply everything necessary for a real operatic production, or I will send you a complete production, without 
chorus, of the following scenes from grand opera: Garden scene from “Faust”; Nile scene from “Aida”; last act 
from “Rigoletto”; Kitchen scene from “Martha”; Prison scene from “Faust”; Mad scene and sextet from “Lucia”: 
last act of “Pagliacci”, or “Il Trovatore”, “Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Hansel and Gretel”; scenes from “The Tales 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


MILTON ABORN, 137 West 38th Street, New York City 


Have your leading musician drill them 
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Community Music Experiments Win 
Public Interest in Madison, Wis. 





Ten-Year-Old Makes Perfect Score in Memory Contest After 
Five Weeks’ Training — Eleven Musical Organizations 
with 1000 Members Take Part—Hundreds Turned Away 


at Unique Pageant 


ADISON, WIS., Aug. 10.—Our city 

has this summer seen several unique 
experiments in community music under 
the direction of Peter W. Dykema and 
Edgar B. Gordon. One of these was the 
music memory contest under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Dykema and his class in 
community music. This took up a period 
of five weeks toward the close of the 
school year; four weeks for learning to 
recognize twenty-e‘ght selections and 
one week for review and the final con- 
test. 

The first step on the part of the com- 
munity class was to formulate a list of 
twenty-eight of the world’s musical mas- 
terpieces, one to be learned for each day 
for four weeks. Then they went to the 
three leading music stores—Hook Bros., 
Forbes-Meagher, and Albert E. Smith— 
and secured donations of $100 worth of 
records to be given as prizes. The Wis- 
consin State Journal, the Madison Demo- 
crat, the Capital Times and the Daily 


Cardinal co-operated admirably by giv- 
ing publicity and printing each day a 
write-up concerning the selection for 
that day. Theater organists and orches- 
tras played the selections on the day 
scheduled, and managers gave places in 
their programs to soloists and choruses. 
Churches used the sacred numbers; se- 
lections from the list were given at meet- 
ings of societies and clubs; music stores 
played any of them at any time upon re- 
quest; but the greatest medium of dis- 
semination was through the public and 
parochial schools. Mr. Dykema’s class 
in public school music, which has charge 
of the musical instruction in the Roman 
Catholic schools, gave a part of every 
music period to presentations and re- 
views. In the public schools the class in 
community music, in co-operation with 
the teachers, tried as far as possible to 
supply musicians and records for the fre- 
quent presentation of listed selections. 
Musicians had been previously inter- 
viewed as to when and what they could 
perform, and then catalogued. Records 
and sheet music were collected and 
loaned through a cataloguing system. 


Music-Lovers Participating 


After four weeks of intensive prepara- 
tion came the week of the grand review 
and contest. On Tuesday evening, at a 
great musical féte in the University 
Gymnasium, more than 1000 people, rep- 
resenting eleven musical organizations 
of Madison, presented seventeen of the 
twenty-eight selections. Organizations 
assisting were the Wisconsin High School 
Girls’ Glee Club, the violin students of 
Wisconsin School of Music, University 
Girls’ Glee Club, Madison Choral Union, 
combined church choirs, Mozart Club, 
University Band, Italian Band, Miss 
D’Houbler’s class in interpretative danc- 
ing, and a chorus of 750 school children. 
Directors and solo performers were: 
Peter W. Dykema, Antoinette Sabel, 
Pearl Hinkle, Dr. C. H. Mills, Max Peter- 
son, Paul. Sanders, Vivian Rhodes, Fran- 
ces Landon, Mrs. F. L. Brown, Alexis 
Bass, B. Q. Morgan, W. E. Yates, E. B. 
Gordon, B. H. Eilert, and Mr. Martinelli. 
One of the loveliest numbers was the de- 
lightful playing of Massenet’s “Elégie” 
by Pearl Hinkle’s’ violin pupils. 
Enthusiasm was.also exhibited at the 
singing of the school children’s chorus. 
Without rehearsal they followed their di- 
rector, Peter W. Dykema, through the 
mazes of Rubinstein’s Melody in 
Much credit belongs to him for his lead- 
ership and to Anna Menaul, supervisor 
of music in the schools of this city, who 
has had charge of the musical training of 
these children. 


Prize Winner Is Ten-Year-Old 


Superficially, the movement closed with 
the contest at the Strand Theater. There 
the twenty-eight numbers were played in 
an unknown order, and the names, with 
their composers, written by the contest- 
ants. The youngest contestant with a 
perfect score was little ten-year-old 
Anna Endres. Her reward was her 
choice of $10 worth of records. The re- 
maining prizes were distributed accord- 
ing to accuracy and age of contestants. 

The list of selections follows: Cadman, 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water”; 


cae 


Beethoven, Minuet in G; Offenbach, R 
carolle from “Tales of Hoffmann”; \ 
Dowell, “To a Wild Rose”; Foster, ‘ 
Black Joe”; Verdi, Triumphal Ma 
from “Aida”; Handel, “He Shall F 
His Flock”; Brahms, Lullaby; Schub 
Unfinished ‘Symphony, First Movem 
Nevin, “O That We Two Were Mayin 
Rubinstein, “Melody in F”’; Liszt, Lik 
straum No. 3; Sousa, “Stars and 'Stri 
Forever” ; Bach-Gounod, “Ave Mari 
Tchaikovsky, Adagio from Sixth §S: 
phony; Elgar, “Pomp and Circumsta 
No. 1”; Massenet, “Elégie”; Grieg, ‘ 
Spring”; Mendelssohn, “O For the Wi: 
of a Dove”; Schubert, Moment Music 
in F Minor; Negro Spiritual, Swi 
Low, Sweet Chariot”; Verdi, “Cele 
Aida”; Saint-Saéns, “The Swan”; Ch 
in, ‘Polonaise Militaire; Wagner, ~ 
hengrin Wedding March”; Ra 
maninoff, Prelude in C Sharp Min 
Schumann, “Traumerei,” and Wagn 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus.” 

Hundreds were turned away from | 
pageant, “The Living Circle,” produc 
by Prof. E. B. Gordon’s class in Fes 
vals and Plays. They were assisted 
Prof. Dykema and h's summer sessi: 
chorus. B.S. 








Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. Portland, Ore.; Chicago, August 1. 

Mary E. Brecklsen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Chicago; Minneapolis School 
of Music, Minneapolis, Aug. 2; Chicago entire season, 
beginning Oct. 1. 

Anna Craig Bates, St. Louis, Mo., 732 Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo., September lst, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas; 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Beatrice 8, Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas; 
Kidd-Key College. 

ne os Currey — 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 


Mrs. Jean se ‘Carrick, 977 East Madison St.; 
land, Ore., Aug. 15. 

Clara Sabin Wintere "410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 

N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 


Walla, Wash. 
sig ao St., Dallas, 


Port- 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 
Texas; Dallas; Denver, Colo: : 
Virginia Ryan, 118 Washington St., 
. 15 and Feb., 1921. 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine’ Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
August 20th up to November, Chicago. 


aco, -Tex., Waco. 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Clagses as follows: 


Information and Bocklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
Texas 

Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth St., Waco, Tex.; Bayler 
University; New York City, Aug. 2. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St.; Portland, Ore. ; 
Portland, June. 

Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bldg., Dallas, Tex. ; 
Dallas. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Maud E. Littlefield, Kansas City Cons. of Music, 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept.; Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. (Dunning Sys- 
tem Advertisement.) August 25th normal class. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3668 Washington Boulevard, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Indianapolis, Summer classes. 
Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Los Angeles. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 2Ist St., Richmond, Ind.; 
Richmond. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Oklahoma City. 

Winona Hill, 75 Sprague Avenue, Senn, 7 ©. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 1 and March 15. 

Abba C. Ebby, Bellefontaine, Ohio, Sept, 8. 

a, Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, 
exas. 
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Chautauqua’s Series Ends 
After Eight Brilliant Weeks 





Most Successful Concert Season of Institution’s History Is 
Brought to Conclusion—Noted Soloists Appear Before 


Large Audiences 





= 


(HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 29.—Dur- 

' ing the eight weeks that have just 
passed, Chautauqua has enjoyed the most 
important season of music in its his- 
tory. The engagement of the New York 
Symphony, the largest musical venture 
ever undertaken by the Chautauqua in- 
stitution, was made financially possible 
by the generous donation of $5,000 by 
the Symphony Society of New York and 
the guarantee of $10,000 by friends and 
musie lovers of Chautauqua. This last 


week marked the close of the season, 
aud to-day the Forty-seventh Assembly 
will pass into history. 

Harold Land, baritone, and Laura Fer- 
guson, soprano, gave one of the most 
musical and thoroughly artistic concerts 
of the season in the Amphitheater 
Wednesday afternoon. This was the last 
concert appearance of these two artists 
in Chautauqua for the season, and judg- 
ing by the enthusiastic applause which 
they received, their singing was sincerely 
appreciated. Harold Land opened the 
program with a group of five songs. The 
audience enjoyed the Negro spirituals, 
and found Mr. Land’s voice especially 
suited to the somber pathos and lovely 
beauty of the other offerings. 

Laura Ferguson, with her personal 
charm and youthful appearance, together 
with a soprano voice of pure, liquid qual- 
ity made a strong appeal. Miss Fer- 
guson displayed an interesting versatility 
in her last group. Her serious, artistic 
work combined with true musical qual- 
ity of tone showed her to be a singer 
worthy of the closest attention. 

Mr. Land gave the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci,” by Leoncavallo, with much 





dramatic ability and force. “Song of the 
Smithy” by Gounod was a stirring open- 
ing to his next group. A duet for so- 
prano and baritone, “La ci darem la 
mano” from “Don Giovanni” (Mozart) 
closed this most enjoyable program. 

Henry Bethnel Vincent, who has done 
all the organ work in Chautauqua this 
summer, both in recitals and in accom- 
paniments, gave two,organ recitals this 
week, on Wednesday and on Sunday 
afternoon. 

The last “Sacred Song Service” of the 
season, fell on Aug. 29. At this time the 
Chautauqua Choir made its last appear- 
ance with William C. Bridgman, conduc- 
tor, and Laura Ferguson and Harold 
Land bade their farewell.to Chautauqua 
audiences, the other August soloists. 
Alice Moncrieff, and C. Judson House 
having departed a little earlier. 

During the season fourteen choral 
works have been presented under Mr. 
Bridgman’s direction. These included: 
“Gallia” by Gounod, the first perform- 
ance of Louis Adolphe Coerne’s new can- 
tata, “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
“Around the Fair World,” by Roeckel, 
sung by the Junior Choir; Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
and Delilah,” and Handel’s “Samson” 
given with an augmented chorus sup- 
plied by the Jamestown Choral Society 
of Jamestown, N. Y.; the Choral Fan- 
tasie from Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” 
a choral excerpt from “Parsifal,” “The 
Holy Supper of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail” in memory of Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, co-founder of the Chautauqua In- 
stitution; and the first Chautauqua per- 
formance of Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” 
in memory of the late Alfred Hallam, for 
nearly nineteen years, music director of 
Chautauqua. 


Much work has been entailed in the 
preparation of the programs presented. 
Each program has been reviewed and 
authorized by Mr. Bridgman, including 
orchestral, choral, Sunday services, or- 
gan, and song cycle programs. Chau- 
tauquans must place high value of ap- 
preciation upon the service rendered by 
this young but earnest choral director, 
as no easy task has been his, and no 
short measure scale can give full ac- 
count of the faithfulness and efficiency 
of his labors. 

Chautauqua, emerging from a period 
of extraordinary stress and strain, has 
entered upon a new era of successful 
service. The splendid music program of 
this season is but a forerunner of greater 
glories to come. Chautauqua hopes to 
become ere long the great summer music 
center of America. s. C. @. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ENDORSES SYMPHONY 





Forum of Organization in Portland, Ore., 
Holds Special Meeting to 
Obtain Guarantee 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 28.—At a meet- 
ing held recently of the regular mem- 
bers of the forum of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, William D. Wheel- 


wright introduced resolutions requesting 
the board of directors to name a com- 
mittee of five to outline a plan of cam- 
paign for assisting the Portland Sym- 
phony to raise the necessary funds to 
insure the success of the coming con- 
cert season. Mrs. Donald Spencer, busi- 
ness manager of the orchestra, gave a 
brief talk outlining the plans of the 
organization and asked for more liberal 
support of the orchestra whose concerts 
contribute so much to the success of the 
musical season. H. H. Herdman ap- 
pealed to the business men to assist in 
raising the guarantee of $20,000, which 
will insure the success of the orchestra 
for a year. “Portland prides itself upon 
its educational institutions,” said Mr. 
Herdman, “and the Symphony orchestra 
has contributed largely to the higher 
educational and aesthetic standards of 
which we are so proud.” John F. Logan 
said: “One of the things that goes to- 


ward fixing the standard of a city is its 
symphony orchestra. We should try to 
make Portland a musical center, for by 
so doing we would be able to attract 
students and a high grade of citizens to 
our city. This is a business proposition, 
which should receive the support of this 
chamber.” Frank Branch Riley said 
that one of the first things asked him 
by people in the East during his lecture 
tours is whether Portland has a sym- 
phony orchestra, and if it is a musical 
center. He was happily able to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. 

Instead of direct contributions, the 
money acts as a guarantee fund. All 
money over and above expenses will be 
returned pro rata to subscribers. The 
guarantors are expected to pay for all 
tickets, but may reserve seats one day 
in advance of the public sale. 

Guy W. Talbot, chairman of the 
finance committee, after ment‘oning the 
large sums raised recently by other 
cities for symphony orchestras in their 
communities, asks in a letter which he 
is sending to the citizens of Portland: 
“Is Portland, recently termed by a new- 
comer ‘The Boston of the West’ to fail 
in raising the relatively small sum of 
$20,000?” 

The season’s program includes several 
popular concerts which will be given at 
the Auditorium in addition to six sym- 
phony concerts which will be given at 
the Heilig Theater on Wednesday nights 
from November until April. 

On the board of directors of the Port- 
land organization are: Mrs. Henry Cor- 
bett, Mrs. Robert Strong, Eric V. 
Houser, W. P. Olds and Kurt Koehler. 
Others on the finance committee with 
Mr. Guy W. Talbot are Edgar B. Piper 
and Charles F. Berg. Mrs. M. Donald 
Spencer is business manager. N. J. C. 





Olive Nevin Applauded in Cadman Aria 
at Atlantic City 


Olive Nevin, soprano, featured at her 
recent appearance with the Leman 
Symphony Orchestra on the Steel Pier 
at Atlantic City, “The Spring Song of 
the Robin Woman” from Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s opera “Shanewis.” Miss 
Nevin’s singing of the aria was greeted 
with such applause that she was re- 
engaged for a return date this month. 
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Oklahoma Dean Defends Musical Contests 


Says They Stimulate Students’ Interest in Music, Increase Town and University Pride, Add 
Ambition to Young Players’ Efforts, and Raise Their Standard of Musical Taste 


By FREDRIK HOLMBERG, Dean of the School of Fine Arts, University of Oklahoma 








USICAL contests in which a prize is 
offered to the winners are often, 
with reason, criticized by many of our 
best musicians. For, many such contests 
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are held by music schools for purely 
financial reasons, and as advertising 
propaganda in general, free tuition or 
scholarships being offered to the win- 
ners, and medals awarded. Frequently 
this is done for every other reason but 
those which ought to stand first; namely, 
to create enthusiasm for the study of 
music, to spread the gospel of music over 
as large a territory as possible, to cause 
talented young people to meet and learn 
to respect each other’s accomplishments, 
and to teach them to appear before an 


audience under the most trying condi- 
tions. 

A few years ago the School of Fine 
Arts of the University of Oklahoma de- 
cided to conduct interscholastic contests 
in music and art in conjunction with the 
annual interscholastic track and field 
meet. Some members of the faculty were 
very much opposed to the enterprise, 
others were indifferent, and some gave 
the idea a very lukewarm support. Only 
one member of the faculty besides the 
writer was really enthusiastic about it, 
and was hoping for good results. As it 
happened, these contests were to a great 
extent forced upon us. School superin- 
tendents and high school principals could 
not understand why the university should 
only try to interest one-half of the high 
school pupils. “Why not have non-ath- 
letic contests?” they asked. “Only one- 
half of the high school pupils are inter- 
ested in athletics. Why not take care of 
the other half?” So Mr. Lewis S. Salter 
and myself solemnly and unanimously 
decided that there should be non-athletic 
contests held during the week when the 
already established athletic contests are 
held; rules were drawn up and inserted 
in the annual field and track bulletin and 
the fun started. 


Other Art Departments Follow 


The first year we only arranged for 
piano, voice and violin contests, but the 
thing was contagious. Next year the 
public speaking department woke up and 
arranged for a series of high school .de- 
bates, and the School of Fine Arts fol- 
lowed suit, adding dramatic art contests. 
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Next year art contests were added, and 
contests for boys’ and girls’ glee clubs 
and high school orchestras. Now the 
contagion has reached the domestic 
science department, and even the school 
of journalism; and no one knows where 
it will stop. 

There are more entries in non-athletic 
contests than in the athletics. Has any 
good come out of these contests? Taking 
into consideration that all the contest- 
ants are of high school age—none above 
twenty-one—I think it safe to state what 
follows: 

1. It has brought to notice gifted young 
people of this State. 

2. It has cooled overestimated talent. 

3. It has created more interest in music 
and art in our high schools than could 
have been done through any other means. 

4. It has interested many young peo- 
ple in their State University that other- 
wise would have been lost in the crowd. 

5. It has helped worthy music teachers 
throughout the State to interest more 
young people in music. Several teachers 
have told me that for a couple of months 
before the contests prospective contest- 
ants have not needed urging for prac- 
tice. 

6. It has awakened “town pride” in 
high school pupils that can play or sing, 
as well as in the boys that can run a 
hundred yards in 10 2/5 seconds. 


School Orchestras’ Ambitious Efforts 


There are many more high school glee 
clubs than hitherto, and what is still 
more encouraging, an effort in most high 
schools to have an orchestra. One high 
school orchestra this spring played as 
contest number the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 in C minor. 
Another orchestra gave us the “Grand 
March,” from Tannhauser and still an- 
other high school orchestra gave us a 
standard overture. Even though the per- 
formance of these works was in the na- 
ture of things not superb, these young 
people will at least enjoy these works 
when given by a superior organization. 

The orchestra that won the contest 
this year had an instrumentation as fol- 
lows: Sixteen violins, two or three violas, 
three ’cellos, two double-bases, one flute, 
three clarinets, one saxaphone, two horns, 
two cornets, two trombones, drums and 
piano. As may be noticed, this is not a 
bad instrumentation. Oboes and bassoons 
being missing, the bassoon part was 
played by a saxaphone. I give this in- 
strumentation to show that actually an 
attempt is made for orchestral effect. 

The first year that we announced an 
orchestra contest, there was only one en- 
try and no contest. The following year 
there were three entries, and two ap- 
peared on the scene, so we had a contest. 
This year twelve orchestras entered. “To 
get the trip” to Norman, where the uni- 
versity is located, has caused boys and 
girls to study music and learn to play an 
orchestral instrument. 

dh oy the most surprising feature of 
these affairs is the high musical stand- 
ard of the piano, voice and violin con- 
tests. We select one short number that 
all the contestants must play or sing; 
then each contestant is obliged to play 
or sing one short composition selected by 
himself. Not once since we organized 
these contests has a contestant selected 
anything that could not be accepted as a 
good standard composition. Nearly all 
the music used has been of a character 
any good teacher would be proud to hear 
his pupil perform. 

It may be argued that it cheapens the 
art of music and the musician to offer it 
on the altar of a murderous contest but 
so much real good has come out of these 
events at the University of Oklahoma 
that we are glad now that we began, and 
hope to continue. Faculty members that 
were opposed to these contests when they 
were first established are now all enthusi- 
astic supporters. 
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(Grainger Triumphs at Asheville Festival 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.,, Aug. 25.—On Fri- 
ay evening, Aug. ’20, Percy Grainger 
as soloist at the Asheville Festival, 
coring a triumph in the Grieg Concerto 
vith the Philadelphia Orchestra and in 
, group of solos. The audience recalled 
iim again and again after the concerto 
ind he gave two encores. After his solo 
rroup, which was made up largely of his 
own music, he had an ovation and played 
neore after encore. .The piano lid was 
hen closed and the instrument wheeled 


EARLE "TUCKERMAN 


BARITONE -- - - - - - - 


away from the center of the stage. But 
the audience insisted on hearing Mr. 
Grainger once more and would not cease 
applauding until the piano was returned 
to its former position and Mr. Grainger 
again appeared and played another of 
his works, “One More Day, My John.” 





R. C. Sloane, supervisor of music in 
the Richmond, Ind., public schools, has 
accepted a similar post at Elkhart, Ind. 
J. E. Maddy of Rochester, N. Y., will 
assume charge of music in Richmond. 
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PROMINENT IN CINCINNATI’S SUMMER OPERA 
At the Left—A. F. Thiele, Manager of the Cincinnati Symphony, and Melvena Pass- 


more. 


At the Right—Miss Passmore, Mr. Quintana, 
Lyford, Director General; Next but One, Mario Valle, Baritone. 


Stage Director; Ralph 
At Extreme 


Right—Elaine de Sellem, Contralto, and Alberto Sciaretti, Assistant Conductor, 
All of the Cincinnati Summer Opera Association 


INCINNATI, Aug. 30. — Melvena 
Passmore, coloratura soprano from 
the studios of Oscar Saenger, with- 
out any previous stage experience, last 


winter sang “Lucia” with the Boston Na- 
tional Opera Company, scoring marked 
success. During the winter she con- 
tinued her studies and appeared in song 
recitals in various parts of the country 
with significant results. 
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Miss Passmore gave up her summer 
vacation in Canada and Newfoundland, 
where she would have sung six recitals, 
in order to be able to devote the entire 
summer to what she calls “gathering ex- 
perience on the operatic stage,” with the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Association, 
under the direction of Ralph Lyford. In- 
stead of using these appearances solely 
for gathering experience, they have 
gained for her a splendid reputation. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Again the Stadium Concerts 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The letter of John Despard in your 
issue of Aug. 21, in which Mr. Despard 
takes up some of the unsatisfactory fea- 
tures of the Stadium concerts in New 
York this summer, is indeed timely. 
These concerts, which were begun three 
seasons ago, following the fiasco of the 
Civic Orchestra concerts at the St. Nich- 
olas Rink the season before under Mr. 
Monteux’s baton, promised much for the 
future. Arnold Volpe, who conducted the 
Stadium concerts in the summers of 1918 
and 1919, was creating a real public in- 
terest in summer concerts, such as had 
not been known in New York before. 

As given this season, Mr. Despard is 
correct in stating that the concerts are 
of little benefit for “the masses,” as the 
price of admission is too high. And there 
is no reason for this. The concerts are 
understood by those who sponsor them to 
be given at a deficit. Why, then, scale the 
seats up to $2? The difference in receipts 
is not sufficient, I think, to warrant 
charging a winter price for a summer 
concert. 

The management has not done any bet- 


ter this year than in 1918, when it also’ 


presided over the concerts. Nor was the 
management of 1919 any better for that 
matter. But this year when the concerts 
were given on rainy evenings in the 
Great Hall of the City College the treat- 
ment meted out to the public has been 
disgraceful. The writer recalls an occa- 
sion during the final week of the concerts 
when he witnessed the following scene: 


The concert had just begun. Outside the 
doors of the Great Hall were six or seven 
hundred persons, all provided with their 
tickets. They stood there waiting to get 
in. At the door—one door, if you please, 
though there are no less than four doors 
that might be used—stood one of the 
trusty deputies of the management. He 
allowed no one to enter for some minutes. 
Then he proceeded as follows: Walking 
out into the crowd, he yelled: ‘“You’ll 
have to a form a line here, otherwise you 
won’t get in at all!” Imagine being told 
after you have bought a ticket that you 
won't get in at all. And, being told it, 
not in a kindly and gentlemanly way, but 
in the most outspoken “roughneck” 
fashion. New York’s public is long- 
suffering, to be sure; people coming here 
from out of town notice that at once. 
Apparently they don’t mind _ being 
abused. No one punched the man’s face, 
although—. The crowd did form into a 
line and gradually, absolutely at the 
pleasure of the “roughneck” guardian of 
the entrance, it was permitted to enter 
the hall. This kind of thing ought not 
to be tolerated. It is the duty of the 
management to employ men who will 
treat patrons of the concerts with civil- 
ity, yes, even with politeness; and un- 
less they do, they will drive away from 
the summer concerts people who have 
been willing to buy tickets, even at the 
high price charged by the management. 

Out in the stadium, when the concerts 
have been in the open-air, things have 
been but little better. On the field there 
have been girl ushers, -who have greeted 
the persons having tickets for field seats 
as though they, the ushers, were doing 
them a favor to seat them. A more im- 
polite and unmannerly lot of ushers could 
not be found anywhere! One has actu- 
ally had to disregard these ushers and 
find one’s own seat, so as to spare one- 
self being “patronized” by them. And 
all this at prices ranging up to $2 a 
ticket! It is to laugh! 

It is not to be wondered that the 
series closed this year two weeks before 
its announced closing, despite the man- 
agement’s claim that it had intended to 
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run only eight weeks. Ask the orchestra 
men! They were engaged for ten weeks, 
not eight. The National Symphony Or- 
chestra was announced. Was it the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra as a body 
that played the Stadium concerts this 
year? For some of the National Sym- 
phony brass and wind players were play- 
ing in the Goldman Concert Band, in Mr. 
Goldman’s series of concerts on the Green 
at Columbia University. Whatever ex- 
cellent results Mr. Rothwell was able to 
obtain was in spite of, rather than be- 
cause of, the orchestra furnished him. 
More ragged string playing has not been 
heard here in many moons, and the bal- 
ance was more often faulty than satisfy- 
ing. Mr. Despard, in his letter, spoke 
about the programs. They were, as he 
said, unvaried. That will not do for sum- 
mer concerts, for if a summer series is 
good one likes to go once or twice a week 
every week during the series. This year 
one could only do this, if one enjoyed 
hearing the same pieces over and over 
again. 

But none of these defects can com- 
pare with the inadequate management of 
the Stadium concerts. That was an un- 
pardonable thing. Next year the philan- 
thropic persons like Mr. Adolph Lewi- 
sohn had better seek out a management 
which will handle, with courtesy, the 
music-loving public that pays out its 
hard-earned cash for summer music, that 
will engage ushers and attendants who 
will assist the patrons of its concerts, 
and that will not employ the incapable 
and “roughneck” type of assistants that 
it has used in the past. The elimination of 
this objectionable type of attendant will 
go a long way toward making people 
want to go to future Stadium concerts in 
New York. ACTON MADDERN. 

NEw YorK, Aug. 23, 1920. 





From a Missouri Reader 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Just a few lines to tell you how much 
I enjoyed reading Guy Maier’s articles 
in the Aug. 14 MUSICAL AMERICA on 
“Giving Youth a Love of Music.” 

I thoroughly agree with all he says, 
and hope the article will do a great deal 
of practical good. 

So many teachers and pianists forget 
that children have imaginations. In the 
issue of Aug. 7, “Beneficent Spirits in 
America’s Musical Life” by Ugo Ara, 
was of special interest to me. 

But then, every copy of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is just as helpful. 

Yours with appreciation. 

BIRDIE ATWOOD. 

Springfield, Mo., Aug. 20, 1920. 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson to Re-open 
New York Studio 


Because of many new requests for 
voice trials, Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 
the New York singing teacher will re- 
open her studios, Sept. 1. Her regular 
classes will, however, not begin till Sept. 
15. Miss Patterson anticipates a busy 
season and her list of pupils together 
with added enrollments will be a crowded 
one. 





Klibansky Discovers Unusual Voice in 
Seattle, Wash. 


SEATTLE, WASH, Aug. 13.—Sergei 
Klibansky, who has been teaching dur- 
ing the summer at the Cornish School of 
Music, has discovered in the person of 
Vivian Hart, daughter of Mrs. Kuria 
Strong, another of the faculty of the 
same institution, a coloratura voice which 
he thinks will ultimately place its pos- 
sessor upon the grand opera stage. Un- 
til becoming a pupil of Mr. Klibansky, 
Miss Hart had studied exclusively with 
her mother. M. B. 





Vanderpool’s “Light” Receives First Per- 
formance With Orchestra 


Fred Patton, the American baritone, 
gave the first performance with orches- 
tra of Vanderpool’s new song “The 
Light” when he sang as soloist at the 
Stadium Concerts in New York with the 
National Symphony Orchestra last 
month. Mr. Patton made a big effect in 
the song, delivering the climax with full 
tone quality and winning rounds of ap- 
plause after it. 


Lucille Stevenson 
to Sing Again in 
Concert This Fa! 











Lucille Stevenson and Edna Gunnar Peter- 
son at Lake-o’-Bays in Canada 


CuHIcaAGo, Aug. 29.—Lucille Stevenson, 
the Chicago soprano, who has been devot- 
ing practically all her time to teaching 
during the past year or so, will be hear« 
extensively next season under the man- 
agement of Wendell Heighton. Miss 
Stevenson with Edna Gunnar Peterson, 
the pianist, is now on a short vacation 
at Lake-o’-Bays in Canada, gathering 
strength and inspiration for her forth- 
coming appearances. 


Joseph Heindl Engaged for Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 


Joseph Heindl, the young New York 
’cellist, formerly a member of the New 
York Philharmonic, has been engaged as 
a member of the ’cello section of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic by Walter 
Henry Rothwell. Mr. Heindl and his 
wife will leave next month for Los 
Angeles, where they expect to locate. 











Adele Luis 


RANKIN 


Soprano 
Concerts —Recitals—Oratorio 
(Folk Song Programs in Costume) 
Available Season 1920-21 
A limited number of pupils accepted 
Studio: | 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Residence Studio: 
236 W. 15th St. New York 




















God Keep You 


The Greatest. Song of the Year 
40c at your dealer or direct from 


TOWNER BROTHERS 
Music PUBLISHERS 


FRESNO, CALIF. 





FRIEDA 


PEYCKE 


Composer— 
Teacher— 
Recitalist 


New Musically Illustrated Readings : 


“Reward of the Cheerful Candle,” 
“The Sweet Pea Bonnets,” 
“Thanksgiving Guest,” 

“Cheer Up, Honey,’”—“James,” 
“Chums,” and others. 

For descriptions and prices, address 


422 Third Ave., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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PHILHARMONIC TO GIVE 
MANY NEW COMPOSITIONS 
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Stransky Will Present Latest European 
Novelties to American Audiences 


The seventy-ninth season of the New 
York Philharmonic will open in Novem- 
per, with Josef Stransky, conductor, be- 
sinning his tenth year at the head of 
the orchestra. The several series of 








ALEXANDER 


BLOCH 


Violinist 





Will resume teaching in 
New York on Sept. 15th. 


37 West 87th Street 








Schuyler 3493 

















FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


will resume teaching 


SEPTEMBER 13th 
Season 1920-°1 


Haywood Inst‘tute of Universal Song 
Telephone, Circle 321 


810 Carnegie Hall - - New York 











Pedagogical 


Music Course 


BASED ON 
Principle 






formation mailed upon request. 
onstration by appointment. Address: 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
MUSIC SCHOOL, INC. 


950 McClurg Bldg., 218 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


After September 1st New York City 
address will be: EFFA ELLIS PER- 
FIELD, 41% West 45th St. Phone 


Bryant 7233. 
join Deans MEE HAN 


Teachers of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Ha McClaskey, John 
Barnes Wells, Robert Parker, Isabel Rhys, 
and over six hundred and fifty pupils now 
in responsible positions. 

SUMMER TERM—JULY AND AUGUST 
For all particulars apply to 70 Carnegie 
Hall, 154 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 














RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
New York City 





CARLOS 


Sanchez 


Specialist in Voice 


Studio: 17 W. 47th St. 
New York 


Interview by Appointment 





Material and Processes included. In- 
Dem- 


Carnegie Hall concerts will include 
twelve Thursday evenings, sixteen Fri- 
day afternoons, four Saturdays evenings 
and twelve Sunday afternoons. Five 
Sunday afternoon concerts will as usual 
be given at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. 

As heretofore, first performances of 
American compositions will be features 
of the season’s offerings. In addition to 
these novelties, Mr. Stransky’s programs 
will include premier performances of 
several important European works. Mr. 
Stransky is still in Europe, where he has 
been since July, for the express purpose 
of selecting these scores and to procure 
instruments impossible to obtain here. 
Assisting artists chosen from the most 
prominent soloists in the musical world 
will be heard at Philharmonic concerts 
throughout the season. A complete list 
of these artists will be announced at an 
early date. During the season, the or- 
chestra will make three short tours in 
the East and Middle West, and at the 
conclusion of its New York concerts will 
travel from coast to coast in a spring 
tour of ten weeks. 





Edwin Hughes at Whitney Point After 


Strenuous Summer Season 


After closing a successful season of 
summer teaching in New York, Edwin 
Hughes, pianist, is spending his vacation 
at Whitney Point, N. Y., where he is 
enjoying motoring, tennis, swimming and 
other rural sports. He is also preparing 
concert programs for the coming season. 
Mr. Hughes will appear at the Lockport 
Festival next week, where he will play 
numbers by Fannie Dillon, Homer Gunn, 
Edward MacDowell and David Guion. 


Boyd Wells has returned to Seattle 
from New York to resume his teaching of 
piano at the Cornish School of Music, of 
which he is associate director, dean of 
the faculty and head of the piano depart- 
ment. 

/ 








HELEN 


YORKE 


Coloratura Soprano 
is singing 


Arthur A. Penn 
F. W. Vanderpool 





Smilin’ Through 
That Night 
Ma Little Sunflower F. W. Vanderpoot 





al all her concerts this season. 


Management 


Musical Bureau of America, Inc. 
228 West 75th St., New York City 

















ISLE 


CONTRALTO 


Concerts—Oretorio—Recitals 


MANAGEMENT: 
GALVIN M. 


137 West 86th Street, New York City 





ORGANIZE ENGLISH OPERA 





Laurence Lambert of Portland, Ore., 
Sends Light Opera Company 
on Tour 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Aug. 30.—Laurence 
A. Lambert, of the Western Musical Bu- 
reau of Portland, announces the organ- 
ization of the Royal English Opera com- 
pany which will make a transcontinental 
tour through Canada and the United 
States commencing Sept. 1 at Portland 
and continuing for about thirty weeks in 
the larger cities. The personnel will 
comprise Jefferson De Angelis, Hana 
Shimozumi, the Japanese singer, who 
made such a good impression in the “Mi- 
kado” last year, J. Humbird Duffy and 
others. Max Bendix has been engaged 
as musical director. The répertoire will 
comprise such Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas as “Mikado,” “H. M. S. Pina- 
fore,” “Trial by Jury” and “Pirates of 
Penzance”; also such other favorites 
classics as Planquette’s “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” and Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl.” 

N. J. CG. 


Ruth Deyo Is Heard in Recital in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., Aug. 31. — Ruth 
Deyo, pian‘st, was heard by a good-sized 
audience at the Casino in a well-chosen 
program of classical, romantic and mod- 
ern music on the evening of Aug. 14. 
Miss Deyo began her program with a 


group of Chopin numbers, playing them 
with finish. The second group comprised 
a sonata by Scarliatti and the Toccata in 
G Major by Bach, and the last was de- 
voted to compositions of the modern 
school. Miss Deyo played one of her 
own compositions for an encore. 


Herbert M. Johnson Sails for United 
States 
Herbert M. Johnson, business man- 


ager of the Chicago Opera Association, 
sailed from Europe on the Holland- 
America liner Nieuw Amsterdam on 
Aug. 28. Mr. Johnson is expected to 
land in New York about Sept. 6. He is 
said to be bringing contracts with sev- 
eral prominent artists not yet heard in 
the United States, besides the American 
rights of European operatic successes. 
He will leave for Chicago on Sept. 11. 





Harold Hurlbut Teaching in Paris 


Paris, Aug. 21.—Harold Hurlbut, the 
American tenor, who recently completed 
a successful summer session in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, arrived here recently. 
He is presenting convincingly his special 
vocal course based on his book “Voice 
Fundamentals.” 





Robert Wynne Jones, the young Welsh- 
American tenor, has returned from a 
vacation spent at Lake Bomoseen, Vt., 
his summer home. He is booked for sev- 
eral recitals and concerts throughout the 
Eastern States during the early fall. 
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The Conover Piano 


Built with 
SMade-to-Order Care 


RVeRs detail of Conover construction sug- 
gests painstaking care. Nowhere is there an 
evidence of haste. The Conover is the piano of today 
for all that exceptional ability, perfect manufactur- 
ing facilities, and the purpose to produce a superior 
instrument can accomplish, is embodied within it. 


Considering its durability, it is more moderately 
priced than any other really great piano of today. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of Conover, Cable, Kingsbury and Wellington 
Carola, Solo-Carola, Euphona, Solo-Euphona 
and Euphona Reproducing Inner:Players 


CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 





MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Management: MILLER, RESSEGUID & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicage 





THE LIELA A. BREED STUDIOS 


521 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Wabash 6856 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


WALTON PERKINS, President 
9th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. ’Phone Wabash 9007 





FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
VIOLINIST 
624 Michigan Avenue 
Phone Graceland 9166 





TRACY JAY KINGMAN 
BARITONE 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
Lyon & Healy Bidg. *Phone Harrison 2074 


MACBURNEY STUDIOS, INC, 


THOS. N. MacBURNEY, President & Treasure: 
JAMES E. MacBURNEY, Sec’y 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Bus, Mgr. 
Fine Arts Building 


H. WHITNEY TEW 


‘The Greatest Development of the Century’ 


Suite 612-613, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
‘Phone Wabash 6990 
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CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Thirty piano 
pupils of Maud Walsh gave a recital at 
the Elks Auditorium recently before an 
audience of interested relatives and 
friends. 

* * ok 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.—Henry B. Vin- 
cent gave the first recital of the season 
on the Massey memorial organ on which 
extensive repairs have been made during 
the summer. 

* * x 

LEXINGTON, VA.—Ira Healy Claudy, 
contralto of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., gave a recital in 
the Washington and Lee University 
Library recently. . 

BERKELEY, CAL.—Marie Hughes Mac- 
Quarrie, harpist, and Christine Howells, 
flautist, of San Francisco, gave a delight- 
ful program at the Greek Theater on the 
afternoon of Aug. 22. 


* * * 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Elizabeth Pack- 
erd Larsen gave a recital at the Wood- 
mont Country Club recently. She was 
assisted by Marie Minier North, soprano, 
and Mrs. Edgar Minier, accompanist. 

* * * 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Hester Finger, 
one of the successful piano teachers of 
this city, has just returned from New 
York where she spent the summer in 
study with Leslie Hodgson and Francis 
Moore. 

* 7” * 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Samuel Thorsten- 
berg was the leader of the Lutheran 
Band of this city in the concert given at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., in connection with 
the fete of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 

* * * 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Mrs. Gertrude Ross, 
composer and pianist of Los Angeles, 
has been at the Hotel del Coronado for 
the past month. Mrs. Ross has been the 
honor guest at several social functions 
during her stay. 

* ok * 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo.—W. D. Anderson, 
composer-pianist, gave a lecture-recital 
on “Music of the Nations” at the State 
Teachers’ College recently. He was as- 
sisted by Minna Gauss, Esther Redmon 
and Bess Shouse. 

* * a 

SAN  FRANCISCO.—Rebecca Holmes 
Haight, one of San Francisco’s most 
popular young ’cellists, has left for the 
East. She has been engaged by Smith 
College at Northampton, Mass., for an 
important position. : 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Mrs. Mabel 
Carrico, a local soprano, who has been 
touring in concert this summer, expects 
to arrive home about the middle of the 
month and will be with her parents on 
West Eighth Street. r 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Theodore _ Bohl- 
mann, formerly of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, has decided to continue 
his piano classes in Memphis during the 
coming season, following the success of 
work here this summer. 

* * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—“‘Naughty Marietta” 
was the offering of the Aborn Opera 
Company in Olympic Park last week. 
Included in the cast were Maude Gray, 
Fritzi von Busing, Harlan Briggs, For- 
rest Huff and Lee Daley. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—Emma Thurs- 
by, the New York vocal teacher, is pass- 
ing the summer on the Pac’fic Coast vis- 
iting old-time friends and former pupils. 
She will return to New York in October 
to resume her studio work. 

* + * 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Althea Sprague and 
Bernice de Frates, graduates in public 
school music of the American Conserva- 
tory, have been chosen as supervisors of 
music for the coming year at Polo, IIl., 
and Dixon, IIl., respectively. 

* o* * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Howard Barlow of 
New York, who has been spending the 
summer months with his parents in Port- 
land, is spending a few days at the beach. 
He will soon return to New York and 
continue his musical work. 
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NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Alfred Dulin, 
a teacher at the Symphonic Conserva- 
tory of Music in Chicago gave a con- 
cert in the Salvation Army Hall one eve- 
ning last week. Mr. Dulin plays both 
the piano and the trombone. 

co * * 


Two RIverRs, WIis.—A feature of the 
recent state convention of the Fed- 
erated Music Clubs was the recital given 
by William Beller of Burlington, Wis. 
Mr. Beller devoted h‘s program to com- 
position of modern compositions. 

* * * 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Jean H. Burns 
will reopen her Clarksburg studio early 
in September. Miss Burns has spent 
the summer in New York taking special 
courses at Columbia University and also 
at the American Institute of Applied 


Music. 
a * * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Paul White- 
man, leader of the Whiteman orchestra 
at the Hotel Ambassador, has signed a 
year’s contract with the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. Two records which 
the Whiteman orchestra has already 
made will be released shortly. 

cS ok * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The local 
contest which will be held in connection 
with the biennial contest promulgated by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
will take place here the first week in 
November. The contest will be open to 
students in voice, piano and violin. 

* ok * 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Grand Opera Company will begin re- 
hearsals for its eleventh annual season 
of opera early in September. Four 
operas with a chorus of eighty and a 
ballet of sixty will be given under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Ottley Crans- 


ton. 
ok * * 


WHATELY, MAss.—The annual musical 
service of the Congregational Church 
was held on last Sunday morning. Fred 
L. Clark of Easthampton, was the or- 
ganist, assisted by Ansil Dickinson, vio- 
linist of New Haven. Solos were given 


‘by Mrs. Rylan C. Howes and Hazel J. 


Ross. 
Fo ok a 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The College of Fine 
Arts in Syracuse University has 
awarded scholarships for the coming 
year to Dorothy Speich, Rosalind Weis- 
berg and George MacNobb, piano pupils 
of Raymond Wilson, and also to Ger- 
trude Brody, pianist, and Eugene Gau- 
teur, violinist. 

* * cS 


Lima, O.—TIrene Harruff Klinger, so- 


prano, and Lucille Elizabeth Butcher, 
pianist, will be heard jointly in concert 


’ this season. Mrs. Klinger has sung in re- 


cital in many parts of the country, hav- 
ing made a coast-to-coast tour two years 
ago. Miss Butcher is a pupil of Arthur 
Friedheim. 

ok * * 

CorPuS CHRISTI, TEXAs.—Boy Scout 
Week opened here with a concert by the 
new Scout Band under the direction of 
Fred C. Stamm. Until six weeks be- 
fore the concert twenty-eight of the boys 
had never held an instrument in their 
hands, and fourteen were not able to 


read music. 
OK ok Ok 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Nell Howze of 
this city, a pupil of Oscar Saenger and 
Kathleen Howard, has been engaged by 
William Wade Hinshaw to make her 
début with the American Singers in New 
York this autumn. Miss Howze will 
leave for the metropolis early this month 
to begin rehearsals. 

* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Oliver Stewart, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Stewart of 
Bergen Ave., has returned from a six 
weeks’ study course at Round Lake. Mr. 
Stewart, who has a splendid tenor voice, 
was a student at the Aborn School of 
Dramatic Art last winter, and sang in 
the chorus of the Metropolitan Opera. 
He was at one time a member of the 
Choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in this city. 


PHILADELPHIA, PAa.—Henry Gordon 
Thunder was the organist at a musical 
service for the acceptance and demon- 
stration of the improved Eliza Magee 
memorial organ at St. Stephen’s Church 
recently. Five new stops and various 
other new improvements have been 
added. 


* * * 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Virginia Lee Cook 
has opened a studio at her home on 
Fairmont Avenue where she will give 
instructions in piano. Miss Cook is a 
graduate of the School of Music at Bir- 
mingham College, Birmingham, Pa., and 
has recently completed a special course 
under Edwin Hughes in New York. 


* * * 


BAR HaArBor, ME.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Players, under the direction of 
Arthur Brooke, have been giving free 
concerts nightly on the village green. 
The musicians play either wind or string 
instruments as the occasion demands, 
and once a week a program of symphonic 
music is given in the Casino Theater. 

* ok * 


STONY CREEK, CONN.—A _ delightful 


musical evening was given at the Indian 


Point House on Sunday evening of last 

week by Arthur Seymour, baritone of 

Philadelphia. He was assisted by Miss 

Pratt, Miss Tuthill and Miss Maher, vo- 

calists of Brooklyn, and by Mrs. Henry 

Such and Miss Schneider, accompanists. 
* K *K 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Badrig Vartan Guevchenian, of Friends’ 
Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., gave a re- 
cital here recently, assisted by their two 
daughters in Armenian songs and folk 
dances, and by Julia Ball, pianist. The 
folk dances were also participated in by 
Lois Jones, Josephine Sutfin and Helen 


Sorensen. 
* * * 


WATCH HILL, R. I.—The series of mid- 
summer afternoon entertainments which 
have been given here this season under 
the direction of Charles F. Hammond, 
came to a close on Friday of last week 
with a recital by Mrs. William G. Ham- 
mond of New York, assisted by Charles 
F. Hammond, tenor, and William G. 
Hammond, pianist-composer. 

* ae * 


PeEoRIA, ILL.—The Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, which is located here, has 
added a conservatory of music to its 
equipment, of which Franklin Stead, the 
organist, will be the director, and also 
teach theory. The faculty will include 
Mrs. Stead, pianist, and Charles H. 
Keep, tenor, both of whom were formerly 
associated with Mr. Stead in the Peoria 
Musical College. 

* * * 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Morning Musi- 
cale, Inc., has completed arrangements 
for a series of thirteen morning pro- 
grams to be given by both local musi- 
cians and visiting artists. In addition 
to the morning series, evening concerts 
will be given by Sophie Braslau, con- 


tralto; Casals, ’cellist, and Moisei- 
witsch, pianist. 

* * * 
MACKINAC ISLAND, MicH.—Mme. 


Rosa Olitzka, contralto, gave a splendid 
concert program here with the Polish 
pianist, Flora Zygman, and her violinist- 
husband. The proceeds were given to 
the blind. Mme. Olitzka is resting up 
during the hot weather in the piney, 
invigorating air of Mackinac Island, in 
preparation for the coming concert sea- 
son. 
* * * 

SAN DieGco, CAL.—Mr. and Mrs. Tyn- 
dal Gray are planning to leave San 
Diego in the near future to make their 
home in the north of Ireland, where 
Mr. Gray will assist his brother in the 
operation of extensive linen mills. Mr. 
Gray is at present part owner of the 
Gray-Maw Music Company, and Mrs. 
Gray is one of the city’s most accom- 
plished pianists. 

ok * * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Max Donner, 
head of the violin department in the Uni- 
versity School of Music, is arrangin a 
series of concerts for the coming winter 
which will comprise three orchestral con- 
certs by an organization of local musi- 
cians augmented by several players from 
cities. Mr. Donner is enlisting the 
support of business men of the city in 
behalf of his plan. 

* * * 

CorNISH, N. H.—A series of concerts 
has been given here this summer, where 
a number of celebrated writers, artists 
and sculptors have been living. The 
first concert was a recital given by Rob- 
ert Walter Douglas. At the _ second, 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” was given 
under the direction of Arthur Quimby, 
and the third was given by Mme. May 
Shepherd Hayward, a Boston soprano. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Mr. and Mrs. Lov i. 
G. Sturmer, who are well known in loc | 
musical circles, departed last week / , 
Kirksville, Mo., a they will ma}. 
their future home. Mr. Sturmer was ¢} 
leader of Sturmer’s Orchestra and w.; 
trombonist in both the city and milita, , 
bands. Mrs. Sturmer has been one «f 
the music teachers. in the public schoo ; 
for the past five years. 

* K oK 


SAN FRANciscoO.—In honor of Mm. 
Anna von Meyerinck, Mrs. Oscar 
Weber entertained a number of prom - 
nent musicians at her home on Gre: 
Street recently. Much interest was shov 
in the illustrations given by Mme. v 
Meyerinck in a demonstration of her sy 
tem for training pupils in the fund 
mental principles of music by means « 
charts, games, stories, etc. 

* cS * 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo.—A mid-summer m 
sic festival was recently given at t] 
Campus Theater of the Teachers’ Co! 
lege, the most important production b 
ing Flotow’s “Martha.” R. N. Carr wa 
the director of the performance and al; 
sang the part of Lionel. The other chic 
roles were sung by Erminie Thompso: 
soprano; Mildred Nulton, mezzo-soprano. 
and Edward N. Howell, bass. 


%* Hk * 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The vocal pupils o: 
Laura Van Kuran of Syracuse Univer 
sity, who have continued their studics 
during the summer, gave a recital at the 
home of Mrs. Bruce S. Burlingame re- 
cently. The participants were Con- 
stance Durston, Genevieve Richardson, 
Marian S. White, Mrs. Gail B. Porter, 
Mrs. Katherine Bemis Lewis and Mrs. 
William Cornell Blanding. The assist- 
ing artist was Mrs. Thomas G. Cranwell, 
who sang a group of French songs. 

* * * 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—At the annua! 
meeting of the Musical Art Club, officers 
for the coming season were elected as 
follows: Frank Meyers, president; 
Addie Howell, first vice-president; Jennie 
Kroeg, second vice-president; Maud W. 
Gibbon, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Emmons Welch, corresponding secre- 
tary; Gertrude Cappelmann, recording 
secretary; A. Kramer Koster, treasurer; 
Ella I. Hyams, manager; Elsa Bargman, 
librarian, and Emily Magrath and 
Nathalie Dotterer, two additional mem- 
bers of the board. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—P. A. Ten Haaf, 
baritone, of Grand Rapids, Mich., will 
open a studio in Portland about the mid- 
dle of September and has decided to 
make this city his home. During the 
war Mr. Ten Haaf served as Y. M. C. A. 
secretary at Camp McArthur and Rich- 
field, at Waco, Texas, and at Bozeman, 
Mont. Mr. Ten Haaf is a concert artist 
of ability, well known in the Middle 
West. He has given special attention 
during his twelve years of musical study 
to voice production. 

* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Mrs. Eugene rec- 
ently gave a musicale at her Larkspur 
home, in which she was assisted by Con- 
stance Alexandre, Edna Cohn, Mrs. 
Benjamin M. Stitch and Mrs. H. F. 
Stoll.. Ruth Conniston Muzzy was the 
accompanist. George Stewart McManus, 
pianist, recently presented his artist 
pupil, Constance Mering, in recital in 
San Diego. Elias Hecht, founder of the 
San Francisco Music Society, has an- 
nounced that the concerts of the coming 
season will be held in the Colonial Ball- 
room of the St. Francis Hotel. In addi- 
tion to the artists of this ensemble, sev 
eral visiting artists will appear, among 
those already engaged being Godowsky, 
May Muckle and Lajos Fenster. 


* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Teodelinda Tera! 
gave a reception and musicale at her 
studio recently. The Consul-General of 
Ecuador was a guest of honor. Ada 
Clement has returned from a vacation 
at Mill Valley and Kings River Canyon 
Mrs. M. E. Blanchard and Eda Beronio 
have joined the faculty of her schoo! 
for the coming season. Eula Grandberry. 
recently of Seattle, but now a residen' 
of San Francisco, has been engaged a: 
soloist at the Fifth Church of Christ. 
Scientist. Mrs. E. E. Bruner, president 
of the San Francisco Musical Club, is 
singing at the First Baptist Church in 
Oakland during the absence of the regu- 
lar soloist since her return from a vaca- 
tion in Southern California. Nancy 
Beals Van Dyke has been singing at th« 
Second Church Scientist while the regu- 
lar singer has been on his vacation. 
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Mme. Niessen-Stone has been spend- 
ing a few weeks on Long Island at 
Quogue, following her stay at Colorado 
Springs this summer. She returns to 
New York to open her studio for the 
coming season on Sept. 7. 

A number of her pupils have been en- 
gaged in various activities recently. 
Grace Foster and Zilla Simpson have 
been filling engagements of several 
weeks as soloists at the Adams and Madi- 
son Theaters in Detroit and have met 
with fine success. Else Gardner filled a 
return engagement at the Wildmere 
Hotel at Minnewaska, N. Y. Charlotte 
Katz sang at an open air concert in 
Brocklyn under the auspices of the New 


= 


York Globe, and also at the Y. W. H. A. 
and has been engaged to sing again. 
George Dale, tenor, has just returned 
from the South, where he earned the 
praise of both the ecr‘tics and his audi- 
ences in recitals in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and other Southern cities. He has been 
booked heavily for another Southern tour 
this fall. Bella Mazelle has signed a 
contract with the Yiddish Theater in 
New York, and Mar‘“e Edelle has been re- 
engaged at the St. Nicholas Avenue 
Church, New York. Emma Burkhardt 
has been engaged as soloist at the First 
Congregational Church, Jersey City, N. 
J., and Ethelyne Morgan as teacher of 
voice at Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 





TANDLER ANNOUNCES 
PLANS FOR SYMPHONY 


Los Angeles Orchestra Will 
Return to Former Home— 
Extends Activities 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 27.—After 
expectantly waiting for two months for 
the announcement of the Los Angeles 
Symphony for the coming season, the 
first of these has just been made. 
The Philharmonic recently got control 


of the Auditorium where the Symphony 
gave its concert last season. It now is 
announced that the concerts of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra will be 
given at Trinity Auditorium, their for- 
mer home. The rehearsals will begin 
Oct. 18, and the first concert will begin 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 29. The con- 
certs will be given in pairs, twelve dur- 
ing the season, the same programs pre- 
sented Friday afternoons and the suc- 
ceeding Saturday nights. 

While the names of soloists are with- 
held for a few days, Director Tandler 
says he has secured an interesting list 
for the twelve programs. Moreover, he 
announces that these programs will be 
composed almost entirely of novelties at 
Los Angeles, the exceptions being a very 
few old classics. Eight programs will 
be given in Pasadena. 

Another series of concerts will be 
given Sunday nights in the auditorium 
of the new Ambassador Hotel, the audi- 
torium of which, seating 1200, is espe- 
cially adapted to such concerts. The 
hotel will be opened, probably in Jan- 
uary, with a gala program, which will be 
one of the most elaborate musical and 
social functions ever offered in Southern 
California. 

Mr. Tandler states that his programs 
this year will be characterized by qual- 
ity rather than quantity, and with the 
novelties he has scheduled, and the 
changes in personnel of his orchestra, he 
expects to excel the successes of last sea- 
son, | fe Ag 


Shepherd, Nathanson and Patton Heard 
on Pier in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 28.—Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, Fred Patton and Ruth 
Nathanson, with the Leman Symphony 
Orchestra, gave one of the most enjoy- 
able oencerts of the season on the Steel 
Pier last Sunday evening. Miss Nathan- 














Summy’s Corner 


Paul Barnaby of ‘“‘The Barnabys,” 
entertainers, writes us in regard to 
Clay Smith’s new song “No One Near 
But You.” “I just wanted to write 
you of the very gratifying success 
we have had this summer in using 
your Clay Smith song, ‘No One Near 
But You.’ We have had a very fine 
response every evening to our use of 
this number.”’ 


“As an encore Mrs. Barnaby has 
found your number ‘Nothing Suited 
Him’ very usable as a pianologue.”’ 


“NO ONE NEAR BUT YOU,” 
By Clay Smith. 60c. 


Published in two keys, with violin or 
cello obligato 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 


| Publishers, 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 




















son played Mendelssohn’s G Minor Con- 
certo in an especially fine manner, and 
Miss Shepherd and Mr. Patton were 
heard in solos and also in a duet from 
“Tl Trovatore.” Numbers played by the 
orchestra included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnole” and Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony. A. R. 





MUSIC FOR THE FILMS 





UGO RIESENFELD, director of the 

Rialto, Rivoli, and Criterion Thea- 
ters, points to the musical program set- 
ting the feature film at the Criterion for 
the past two weeks 
as a special illus- 
tration of the 
unified program. 
Cesar Cui’s 
“Orientale” played 
by the orchestra 
led by Victor Wag- 
ner and Gaston 
Dubois, again dur- 
ing the week of 
Aug. 28 formed 
the setting for the 
film, which was 
followed as before 
by an Oriental 
dance number in which a singer and a 
harpist also figured. 


* * * 


At the Rivoli, Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffmann” furnished the overture, con- 
ducted by Frederick Stahlberg and 
Joseph Littau. Willy Stahl, concert- 
master, played the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” and his own composition, “Ro- 
mance,” as violin solos. Paul Oscard 
and Vera Myers offered a Watteau 
dance. Firmin Swinnen played William 
MacFarlane’s March in D Major on the 
organ. 


Photo by Illustrated News 
Hugo Riesenfeld 


* * ok 


The Rialto music remained the same; 
the setting for “Humoresque” being the 
“Queen of Sheba” ballet music and 
Zuro’s “Through the Ages.” John Priest 
played Mendelssohn’s Sixth Sonata on 
the organ. 

* K ok 

Theodore Curzon in The London Tele- 
graph, remarks that patrons of the mov- 
ing pictures “may be classified into four 
groups, to wit, those who go to see the 
pictures, those who go to hear the music, 
those who go because of both, and that 
large percentage who go because they 
have nowhere else to go. He excludes 
the type to which the old lady belongs 
who, when asked how she had enjoyed 
the pictures, exclaimed, “Oh! very much 
indeed. They were splendid, but really, 
do you know, my hearing is so bad I 
couldn’t hear a word they said!” 


* * * 
At the Capitol, the overture from 
“Mignon” and selections from “The 


Merry Widow” were played by the or- 
chestra, conducted by Erno Rapee. Sud- 
worth Frasier sang “Moon of My De- 
light,” from Liza Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden,” and Bertram Peacock gave The 
Lord High Chancellor's song from 
“Tolanthe.” To the music of Brahms’ 
Sixth Hungarian Dance, was presented 
the ballet. danced by Alexander Ouman- 
sky and Mlle. Gambarelli, assisted by the 
Capitol ballet corps. Melchiore Mauro 
Cottone, organist, played Widor’s Fifth 
Symphony. bea 

On the musical program of the Strand 
were Katherine Stang, violinist, who 


played Kreisler’s “Caprice Vienno‘se,” 
and Schubert’s “The Bee,” given by Vir- 
ginia Burt, soprano, and a male quartet 
of singers. 


The orchestra played a 





“Cohanesque Rhapsody,” conducted by 
Carl Edouarde and Francis W. Suther- 
land. 

NEW RECITAL SERIES 


FOR GOLDEN GATE CITY 








Mid-week Musicales to be Held at St. 
Francis Hotel—Mme. Sprotte 
and Cadman Heard 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 28.—The new 
concert managers, Stanislas Bem and 
Alice Seckels, have announced a unique 
series of musical teas to be given in the 
Colonial ballroom of the St. Francis 
Hotel on mid-week afternoons. Among 
the artists who have already been en- 
gaged are Povla Frijsh, May Peterson, 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, Theo. Karl, 
Olga Steeb and Samuel Gardner. 


Rosalie Hausman, the well-known com- 
poser, who is spending the summer at her 
home here, has been engaged by the Pa- 
cifie Coast Musical Review to take charge 
of its review department. Being thor- 
oughly conversant with conditions exist- 
ing throughout the East as well as on 
the Pacific coast she will be a valuable 
assistant to Alfred Metzger, who, as 
editor of the publication, is doing much 
to bring the musical advantages of San 
Francisco as well as other Western cities 
before the public. 

Mme. Ruzena Sprotte, who was the 
soloist at the California Theater last 
week, was so_ successful that she 
was engaged for a _ second appear- 
ance with the orchestra last Sunday. 
She sang the aria of the “Robin 
Woman” from “Shanewis,” the com- 
poser, Charles Wakefield Cadman, ac- 
companying her at the piano, with the 
orchestra also assisting. Both artists 
received an ovation. A double encore 
was demanded to which they responded 
with “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water” and “At Dawning.” The theater 
was filled to capacity and the honors 
were shared by Herman Heller and his 
fine orchestra. Among the numbers by 
the latter were excerpts from “Die 
Walkiire,” Wagner, and the “Cleopatra” 
overture by Mancinelli. 

André Ferrier has secured a new home 
for his musical and dramatic entertain- 
ment next season. It is at 1470 Wash- 
ington Street and admirably adapted for 
the purpose. It will be known as The 
Little Corner of France. Three perform- 
ances will be given each week. Aside 
from concerts, operas, etc., a monthly lec- 
ture will be given by a member of the 
faculty of the University of ew 

-E. A. B. 





MUNICIPAL MUSIC IDEA 
TAKES ROOT IN BRITAIN 





London Boroughs Make Arrangements 
for Local Season at Popular 
Prices 


LONDON, Aug. 18.—After nearly 
twenty-two years of fighting financial 
and other difficulties, “The Pioneers,” 
a group of enthusiasts for municipal 
drama and music, headed by Lena Ash- 


well and Ben Greet, has attained its 
goal. The organization has been giving 
Shakespeare, opera and high-class vaude- 
ville at the “Old Vic” for three nights a 
week at prices so low that for years the 
dearest seat in the house cost twelve 
cents. The audiences have slowly been 
educated to appreciate good acting and 
good music; and the result is seen in 
the fact that Battersea and Camberwell 
Boroughs of London are arranging for 
their own local season, and Fulham and 
Southwark are investigating similar 
schemes. 

Miss Ashwell is a leading figure in the 
musical circles of Manchester, “the mu- 
sical capital of England,” and Mr. Greet’s 
Players have toured the United States. 





Vincent Jones, Pupil of Carolyn Alchin, 
Teaches at Summer School on Coast 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 18.—Vin- 
cent Jones, a pupil of Carolyn Alchin, 
was in charge of the classes in harmony 
and musical form at the summer school 
of the University of Southern California, 
having a record number of pupils. The 
pupils were for the most part teachers 
from the Southern and Western States. 





Raisa to Return this Month 
Rosa Raisa, leading dramatic soprano 


of the Chicago Opera Association, has: 


just cabled from Italy that she will arrive 
in America on Sept. 20. She will appear 
at the Hippodrome in concert on Nov. 7. 


LIMA CONCERT COURSES 





Women’s Club of the Ohio City Has 
Arranged Two Attractive Series 


LIMA, OHIO, Aug. 31.—Mrs. I. R. 
Longsworth, president of the Women’s 
Music Club, is arranging for a special 
meeting of the directors to determine 
the season’s program of entertainment 
which is to be monopolized by this club 
this season, unless Mr. Harmon, an asso- 
ciate of Bradford Mills, decides to enter 
the arena again. The season’s list has 
been practically completed for the even- 
ing series of artist concerts, which will 
bring Margaret Matzenauer to Memorial 
Hall on Oct. 25; Myrna Sharlow and 
Ernest Davis, Dec. 8; Arthur Shattuck, 
pianist, Jan. 10, and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, May 27. One open 
date in this series is for late in March. 

The artist matinées will start with 
an ensemble program on the afternoon 
of Nov. 4, under the direction of Mrs. 
John L. (Rhea Watson) Cable and Mrs. 
Fred E. Gooding. On Nov. 18 an organ 
recital will be held at the Presbyterian 
Church, but the player’s name is with- 
held. On Dec. 16 a Christmas program, 
the club’s annual offering, will be given 
in Memorial Hall. This will be in charge 
of Mrs. Forster Robinson and Mrs. J. 
Robb Meily. A club matinée of Feb. 10 
will introduce two Lima favorites, Mrs. 
Clarence Klinger (Irene Harruff) and 
Nell Kriete, singer and pianist, respec- 
tively, while on Feb. 24 the matinée pro- 
gram will be arranged by Mrs. Roy 
Banta, Winona Vinson Forrer and Mar- 
garet Abrams. March 10 will introduce 
Mrs. Waldo B. Berryman and Ella 
Eysenbach, both pianists, and on April 
7 the program will be under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. P. Reed Marshall and Miss 
Ray Heffner. On April 21 Mrs. Millie 
Sonntag Urfer, director of the famous 
but now defunct Ladies’ Chorus of Lima, 
will present a program of choral music 
for female voices, and the May 12 mati- 
née will introduce Mrs. Fred Calvert 
and Mrs. J. Allan Grubb as leaders. 

H. E. H. 


Mrs. George Lee Bready Gives Opera 
Recital at Glen Summit Springs 


GLEN SUMMIT SPRINGS, PA., Aug. 29.— 
Mrs. George Lee Bready gave her opera- 
recital, “The Blue Bird,” last evening 
at the Casino, under the auspices of the 
Colony Club, composed of Wilkes-Barre 
people who summer here. Mrs. Bready, 
who has given no less than four recitals 
at homes of prominent persons in Wilkes- 
Barre, was no stranger and was wel- 
comed on th’s occasion for her splendid 
portrayal of the Maeterlinck drama and 
the music of Albert Wolff, the Metropoli- 
tan’s French conductor. While here she 
was the guest of Mrs. B. Harold Car- 
penter. 

Percy Rector Stephens, who has been 
spending the summer in San Francisco, 
was a guest at the annual encampment 
of the Bohemian Club. 








Passed Away 


Death of Mme. Polacco’s Mother 


The sympathy of the entire musical 
profession and of many other friends 
and admirers is extended to Edith Mason- 
Polacco, on the death of her mother, Mrs. 
Barnes, which occurred at Rochester, 
Minn., on Monday, Aug. 23. Mrs. Barnes, 
who had been with her daughter at Win- 
netka, had been ill for some time and 
was taken to Rochester in the hope that 
an operation would be of benefit. A 
close sympathy always linked this 
mother and daughter, and Mrs. Barnes 
was intensely interested in the success 
of the lovely singer. Even in the ex- 
tremity of her illness she expressed the 
desire that Miss Mason should continue 
her schedule at Ravinia Park, Chicago, 
hence the singer’s return to Ravinia for 
the performance of “Madama Butterfly” 
Sunday evening. 











Minna C. Bauer 


Minna C. Bauer, sister of Emilie Fran- 
ces Bauer, Marion Bauer and Mrs. R. A. 
Bernstein, was struck by an automobile 
on Riverside Drive and 95th Street, New 
York, on Monday afternoon, Aug. 16. 
She was taken to an emergency hospital 
where she passed away within a few 
hours. Private services were held on 
Thursday of last week at the Frank 
Campbell Funeral Church by Dr. Merle 
St. Croix-Wright. Her remains will ulti- 
mately be taken to Portland, Ore., the 
former home of the family. 
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Flonzaleys Gather Novelties in Europe for 








Quartet Visitiug the de Cop- 
pet “Villa Flonzaley” for 
First Time Since War — 
Musical Colony on Lake 
Geneva Has Lost Several 
Important Members—Goos- 
sens, Stravinsky and 
Enesco All Compose New 
Works for the Ensemble 


OR the first time since the war, the 
Flonzaleys are spending the summer 
again in Switzerland. Word has come 
that they are busy at the house of Alfred 


Pochon in Le Tronchet. near Lausanne, 
preparing their répertoire for n2xt sea- 
son and occasionally playing at the “Villa 
Flonzaley,’’ where André de Coppet, son 
of their former patron, is enjoying his 
summer holiday with his wife. 

The musical colony on the shores of 
Lac Léman is not as big as it used to be 
in pre-war time, as several prominent 
artists have not yet returned to their old 
homes. Josef Hofmann and Mme. Sem- 
brich are still in America, while others 
have left Lake Geneva for good, like 
Dalmores, who now dwells in France 
and Igor Strawinsky who has taken up 
a residence at Carentec, in Brittany. But 
Paderewski is still in his beautiful estate, 
“Riond-Bosson” at Morges, occasionally 
leaving for political conferences in Paris 
or Rome. Emanuel Moor has become 
quite an enthusiastic Vaudois, and Er- 
nest Schelling, after three years on mili- 
tary service, is resting at Celigny near 
Geneva and preparing for his next visit 
to the United Statés. Recently the 
Flonzaleys had the privilege of being 
present at the birthday party of their 
friend Schelling and were especially 
pleased to find him in good health and 
the best of spirits. 

When the Flonzaleys arrive in Ameri- 
ca their répertoire will include the larg- 
est number of novelties they ever had on 





With the Flonzaley Quartet in Switzerland. The Circle Picture Shows These Noted Players with Their Friend, Georges Enesc», 
From Left to Right—Adolfo Betti, Iwan d’Archambeau, Enesco, Louis Bailly and Alfred Pochon. 
Mr. Betti and Mr. d’Archambeau, Mr. 


at Lausanne. 


Other Picture We See the Flonzaleys with Ernest Schelling at Lake Leman: 
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Bailly, Mr. Pochon and Mr. Schelling 


their program. Stravinsky is just put- 
ting the finishing touches to a new work 
especially written for and dedicated to 
them, which more than likely will prove 
one of the musical sensations of the year. 
Eugéne Goossens, whose personal ac- 
quaintance the Flonzaleys made recently 
while in London, is also finishing a quar- 
tet especially written for them. It will 
ke, in the words of its composer, “‘one of 
the most difficult things ever set on the 
paper for four stringed instruments,” a 
sort of musical tour de force. Enesco 
the young Roumanian master, well 


known in America, has just handed to 
his friend Louis Bailly of the Flonzaleys 
three movements of a quartet which will 
also be ready before they sail for Amer- 
ica. This quartet is likewise dedicated 
to the Flonzaleys. } ; 
Among new manuscripts that are 
under their consideration are a quartet 
by Arnold Bax, the English composer, 
who was recently introduced to Adolfo 
Betti by the distinguished London critic, 
Edwin Evans; the second quartet of 
Pierre Menu, a very young Frenchman, 
one of the most regretted victims of the 





war; a Quartet by Cyril Scott, two 
serenades, “Serenade Triste et Drama- 
tique,” by Joseph Jongen, which will be 
shortly published by Chester in London, 
and a Quartet by the powerful Belgian 
master, Victor Vreuls. 

Before returning to America the Flon- 
zaleys will spend three weeks in Eng- 
land, playing about fifteen engagements 
in the English provinces and giving one 
concert in London. They sail for the 
United States, where a big season is 
awaiting them, on Oct. 23, on the S. S. 
Aquitania. 





MUSIC GALORE AT 
NEW JERSEY SPAS 


Philadelphia Musicians Take 
Lead in Making Atlantic 
Resorts Musical 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1.—The many 
seaside points in easy reach of Philadel- 
phia, and which are really suburbs of 
this city, have paid more attention to 
music this season than usual. At Wild- 
wood, Walter Pfeiffer’s Orchestra, in- 
cluding many Philadelphia Orchestra 
men, has been giving varied and excel- 
lent programs. On American Legion 
Day, at which Lt. Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt was the speaker, Paul Althouse, the 
Metropolitan tenor, was the soloist. Dur- 
ing the week the soloists were Carlu 
Marziali, tenor, and Marie Stone Lang- 
ston, one of the most popular of Phila- 
delphia’s contraltos. On Thursday eve- 
ning the first festival concert was given. 

Among the soloists of the season have 
been Alice Hendee, pianist, daugher of 
Mayor Hendee, and Katherine McKinley, 
soprano of Anglesea. Music is also an 


important part of the Monday afternoon 
socials at the house of the Civic Club, 
where the committee in charge is directed 
by Mrs. Thomas Martindale, wife of the 
president of the Choral Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

At Ocean City the Matinee Musical 





Club was in charge of a large musicale. 
under the direction of the President, 
Mrs. Edward H. Garrigues. A large 
number of cottagers are musical Phita- 
delphians and it has been easy to arrange 
interesting musical affairs. Thee “‘Or- 
chestra Auxiliary” among the sufimer 
population, reorganized with Mrs. B, ,® 
Maschel, as president, with the co-opetg 
tion of Mrs. Gerrigue has done mith to 
draw musical folk to this attraetive 


watering place. ¥: 


Henri Scott, baritone, was the much 
enjoyed soloist at the Pavilion recently. 
He was the guest of honor at a tea given 
by Mrs. Garrigues. On his program he. 
had the fine accompaniments. of Mary 
Miller Mount. The Orchestra Auxiliary 
has engaged David Bispham for a recital 
later in the season. 

The Welsh Male Chorus of Bangor, 
Pa., which has been heard to advantage 
in Philadelphia-during the musical sea- 
son, made a great hit at Ocean Grove 
last week. 

In spite of the bad weather Sousa 
had big audiences for his concerts. More 
than 5000 were present at the opening 
concert. Special Sousa Days, at which 
the programs were made up of marches 
and excerpts from the operettas of the 
composer, have been very popular. 
Among the soloists were Marjorie Moody, 
soprano; Betty Grey, contralto; Leonora’ 
Ferrar, soprano; John P. Schulz, trom- 
bonist, and Ellis McDiarmid, flautist. 

Philadelphians have heard with pleas- 
ure of the honor conferred on one of 
the best known of local organists, Henry 
S. Fry, by the recent New York conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
American Organists, who elected the 
Philadelphian president. Mr. Fry is or- 
ganist of St. Clement’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. W. R. M. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 576556, NIAGARA STREET 





Max Rosen in Train Wreck on Return 
From Asheville Festival 


Max Rosen, violinist, had the experi- 
ence of being in a train wreck when he 
was returning from Asheville, N. C., 
where he played with the Philadelphia 
Symphony during the Music: ‘Festival. 
Mr. Rosen, who was accompanied by his 
father, was fortunately in a rear car 
which did not suffer damage from the 
collision. 





Florence Macbeth to Go on Tour With 
Minneapolis Symphony 


Florence Macbeth has been booked 
with the Minneapolis Symphony for a 
series of concerts commencing in Sep- 
tember. The series will cover four 
weeks, beginning at Winnipeg and cov- 
ering the important cities of Western 
Canada. The return route will be made 
by way of the Northwest States of the 
Union, ending at the home city of the 
orchestra, where a special gala concert 
will be given. 





Chicago Musicians in Paris 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 30.—Edward Collins, 


pianist, and his bride, who was Freida 
Mayer, are at present in Paris. Carl 
D. Kinsey, director of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, is also a member of the 
party. F. W. 


France Flocks to Thrée Day Festival at 
Orange 


AVIGNON, FRANCE, Aug. 6.—The three 
day festival at Orange was an immense 
success. Racine’s “Phédre” was _per- 
formed the first evening and splendidly 
interpreted by artists from the Comédie 
Francaise. A feature of the perform- 


ance was Massenet’s incidental music 
and Gluck’s overture to “Iphigénie en 
Tauride” played by the Société des 
Grands Concerts de Lyon under G. M. 
Witkowski. “The Death of Pompei” 
was given the following evening and the 
music 
phony. Chekri Ganem’s “Antar” was 
done the third day with a suite compiled 
from the works of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
P.B. 


Maud W. Gibbon Enters Concert Field as 
Manager in Charleston, S. C. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Aug. 31.—Mauid 
W. Gibbon, manager of the Charleston 
Musical Society, has entered the field as 
an independent manager and will presen! 
the Isadore Duncan Dancers and Bery! 
Rubinstein in the Academy of Music on 
the evening of Nov. 9. Miss Gibbon wil! 
also manage a concert for the Arion So- 
ciety and will bring to them Giulio Crimi. 
the Metropolitan tenor, on Nov. 19. 

M. W. G. 











MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be th 
finest now made. They contain more te 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
’ Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 


In the 





included César Franck’s Sym-. 











BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN | 


Pianos and Player 


Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 














AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 
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